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ACCESS LAW OPT-OUT AT ALLADALE? a 
RESOURCEFUL WALKERS BEAT MR LISTER 
AT HIS OWN GAME 


WHY DID AROUND 2000 
PEOPLE, from kids to veter- 
ans, stand silent and bare- 
headed in a biting wind for two 
minutes on top of Great Ga- 
ble last 11 November? 

At the end of the Great War, the Fell and Rock Climbing 
Club (FRCC) bought Gable. After Lord Leconfield had also 
donated the Scafells, the peaks were given to the nation as 
a war memorial. Since then, this most unmilitaristic of re- 
membrances has been adopted by the mountaineering 
community as its own observance. The FRCC is one of Brit- 
ain’s largest and most influential mountaineering clubs, with 
well over 1000 members nowadays, but in 1914 membership 
stood at 68. There are 20 names on the summit plaque. 

Reaching Gable by 11am demands a pre-dawn start from 
Glasgow. | peered, bleary as my windscreen, self-pity rising 
as | bit into the motorway pasty that passed as breakfast, 
then subsiding as | wondered whether the 20 had been given 
breakfast before being sent to their deaths. Laurence Slings- 
by’s name is there, “blue-eyed, soft-voiced Yorkshireman”; 
his father, Cecil Slingsby, was the “father of Norwegian moun- 
taineering”. Also named there are talented climbers Lehmann 
J Oppenheimer and Edmund Hartley. Stanley Jeffcoat gave 
his name to Jeffcoat’s Ledge across the valley on Scafell, 


where he stood for hours holding the rope as Siegfried Her- | 
ford explored his Central Buttress route in 1913. Herford’s | 


name is next to Jeffcoat’s on the bronze tablet. 
Herford was the outstanding rock climber of his generation 
and the Central Buttress of Scafell was probably the most 


significant British rock climb until the great proletarian outdoor | 


movement that followed the next war. Seventy years after 


My own regiment of pals were not at Honister quarry when 
! arrived in battleship-grey murk. | hurried off, assuming they 
were ahead. | passed more and more people, and realised 
just how many had come to make this pilgrimage. Rain and 
sleet blattered our ascent and we wrinkled our noses at a 


| little mud on the path. Mud: that has something to do with the 


day, too. But as | came towards Grey Knotts and Green 
Gable, blue windows opened and closed to the west. 

My mates, having misjudged the time, arrived at the last 
moment. “Bent double, like old beggars under sacks / Knock- 
kneed, coughing like hags ... Many had lost their boots, But 
limped on, blood-shod.” 

When Geoffrey Winthrop Young completed the original eu- 
logy in 1924, the sun broke thorugh. “By this symbol we af- 
firm a twofold trust: that which hills only can give their child- 
ren, the disciplining of strength in freedom, the freeing of the 
spirit through generous service, these free hills shall give 


| again, and for all time.” 


Winthrop Young, pre-war inspiration of British mountaineer- 
ing, had lost a leg on the Italian front and this was his first 


| climb on his home-made peg. After the war he married Lau- 


rence Slingsby’s sister. What a close family we were then. 
They say that Herford has been seen about these parts in 
the 90 years since his death, and one could imagine that all 
of the 20 were among us as we stood hushed in the swirling 
mist. At 11:02am, we turned west and continued our walk 


into sunlit hills that had been so tragically taken away from 


so many in that most futile of adventures. 
| suspect that many of us go up Gable each Remembrance 


| Sunday to renew the vow “never again” — a vow more hol- 


low than ever in the light of current events. But then hillgoers 
always were given to hope in the face of the apparently 
insurmountable. See you in November. 

Shen See 30 Andy Heald 


Herford’s death, his route gave me one of the most vital days | 
of my climbing life. 

The FRCC dead came from the class that supplied many of 
the young subalterns who had such a short life expectancy in | 
the trenches. Herford, however, on account of his German | 
mother, was refused a commission and thus joined as a pri- | 
vate. It was considered cowardly to keep your head down in 
the trenches, and his blond hair must have been an easy tar- 
get for the rifle grenade at Festubert. What a partnership he 
and his friend George Mallory might have formed on Everest 
in the early 1920s. Like Mallory (and indeed Sandy Irvine), | Melvyn Bragg talk 
Herford had the qualities required to be selected by the Eve- | about Broad Strand 
rest Committee in those days: good family, good education ‘on Scafell the other 
and, most of all, good looking. And he could climb as well. night? | despair!” 


Ed. — Also with re- 
gard to the Gable Re- 
membrance, lan Jones 
has sent in this cutting 
from the Daily Mail, 
where the fine rocky 
| lump above Wasdale 
has been elevated to 
Munro height. Jones 
| adds, “and did | hear 


FURY ON THE FELLS 


POPPY wreaths have been banned from the 
3,000ft summit of Great Gable In the Lake Dis- 
trict. For almost 90 years, a mountain-top 
service has been held there on Remem- 
brance Sunday. But a dispute broke out this 
year after the. poppy. ban by the Lake Dis- 
trict Fell and Rock Climbing Club. 
Club secretary Paul Exley said: ‘In the 
past, members have climbed the mountain 
and have removed several large rucksacks 
full of disintegrated, soggy poppy waste. 
This isn’t an easy task as the weather Is usu- 
ally awful in late November.’ 
Protesters plan to flout the ban tomorrow 
- and insist they will clean up after them- 
selves. One of them, Guy Newbold, said: 


RNaanin laid daum thain Ue 
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Apologies for this issue appearing 
later than planned — the premises 
were closed for a while due to a 
bereavement. It’s hard to plan pre- 
cisely just now, but TAC75 should 
come out late in 2008 or early in 2009. 
There might even be a quiz... 


In Cherie Blairs memoirs, Speaking For Myself, the wife of the former prime minister writes that she and 
Tony had “a mortgage the size of Mount Snowdon” on their £3.6m house in London’s Connaught Square. “That 
was very scary,” she continues. “Whatever happened, we had to meet the monthly payment and it was down 
to me. Because no one else was going to meet it, were they?” Clearly TAC had to ask a few people the 
obvious question: If you have had a mortgage, to which hill might it be compared? 


Colin Wells (ace climbing journalist) — I’ve never 
had a mortgage, but if | did, given the current credit 
crunch and the fact that | am resident in the Peak 
District national park, it would undoubtedly be more 
Lose Hill than Win Hill. Or, even more likely, it would 
resemble a bottomless cave rather than a hill, such 
as Disappointment Pot. 


Bill Cook (Kingussie-based Munroist 4003 and golf- 
club-wielding chess-player) — In comparison to the 
Blair’s our mortgage is less than 1% of theirs, so the 
equivalent hill would be our garden shed. As for a prop- 
er hill, the equivalent of the drumlin above Sauchiehall 
St in Glasgow. 


Alan Blanco (Marilyns inventor) — Mortgage: An 
anagram of Gormgate, that notorious scandal involv- 


ing a woman hiding in a snowhole in the Cairngorms’ 


for three days before being miraculously found and 
paid large sums of cash by the Daily Mail for exclu- 
sive coverage of her implausible story, much to the 
bemusement and suspicion of the local rescue team 
(see TAC25). 


Robin Howie (ninefold Munroist, Scotsman column- 
ist and soon to wed...) — After a divorce settlement 
and the conclusion of legal matters | ended up with 
not one but two mortgages, so | would have called 
them Ben More and Ben Law(y)ers. 


...Margaret Cook (horseriding haematologist, journ- 
alist and occasional hillwalker) — For me the mort- 
gage could be compared to Beinn Fhionnlaidh 
(Appin), because it went on and on and the end 
never came in sight. 


Perkin Warbeck (TAC legend) — My mortgage is 
currently like Albion’s Plain because it is zero metres 
above sea level (said he, smugly). However, before | 
retire it may become necessary to take on another in 
order to provide a roseate retirement for my nearest 
and dearest. | would hope it would be of the order of 
Conic Hill. 


Charlie Campbell (Munros in 48% days bloke) — 
Since I’ve had mortgages running concurrently for the 
last two years on two flats, my mortgage mountain has 
to be twin-peaked. Probably An Teallach is just right. A 
mortgage can be a beautiful thing, but scary at the 
same time. You put in the hard slog, pay your dues and 
climb one financial peak, but getting to the other can be 
a penniless journey. If the grey clouds of a bear market 
roll in, then you could disappear into the monetary 
depths of Loch Toll an Lochain, and if the Fiscal Forge 
doesn’t smash you then you might just enjoy the view 
from Lord Berkeley’s Seat — a mortgage-free horizon 
and another Munro in your money belt. 


Dave MacLeod (E11 climber) — My first mortgage 
(for a delightful one-bedroom flat in Dumbarton) was 
something of an Aonach Eagach. Break yourself at 
full pelt to put money in the bank with a fast ascent 
to start with, and if you still, have anything left the re- 
mainder is a relaxed stroll enjoying the fine situa- 
tions without the burden of further uphill struggles. 


2 


The problem, of course, with having freedom to look 
around is that you’re constantly catching an inviting 
view of the estate next door, the attractive but even 
more uphill Bidean range. 


Ronald Turnbull (scrambler, bivvyer and Donalds 
record-holder) — It would have to be Gummer’s How 
(321m) or possibly Hill of the Wangie (319m) — 
that being the altitude of the disused shepherd’s 
house in the Carsphairn hills that we purchased in 
1978 for a sum that today would get you a second- 
hand campervan. Paid for out of two minor legacies 
and the proceeds of a summer’s temping in low-alti- 
tude London, it was the lower rung of a two-step 
ladder that has kept us off the financial uphill soggy- 
path mistyhill trudge that’s a normal mortgage. An even 
better comparison might be Plymoor Hill at Huntspill in 
Somerset, which at 2ft high doesn’t actually exist. 


Alan Blanco (again) — Mortgage: A word that used 
to give me a creepy shuddery feeling, after | had left 
school and was drifting aimlessly through various 
office jobs, along with Security, Career, Suit, Normal, 
Duty and Rice Pudding. 
| equated a mortgage 
with a life sentence of 
drudgery and routine, 
and | was far too restless 
and penniless and girl- 
friendless to want that. 
So | managed to post- 
pone the proper job until 
| was 28, and three 
years later the mortgage 
dutifully followed. This 
was just before my first 
hillwalking trip to Scot- 
land. After days of rain and mist we set off for the Alas- 
dair stone shoot in the gloom and ended up on top of 
Sgurr Mhic Choinnich, though we only found that out af- 
ter asking a disdainful rope-festooned figure who ap- 
peared out of thick air. Our ascent had been via the 
An Stac screes: a few steps forward then sliding back 
almost as far, and seeming to go on for ever. Very much 
like a repayment mortgage in fact. 

| remember with dismay looking at our first annual 
mortgage statement, when after paying off a steep 
£300 every month, the total outstanding had only 
gone down by about £300 in a year (15% interest 
rates in those days). Yes, we still had a mountain to 
climb. But at least we were making discernible pro- 
gress in the right direction. Knowing almost nothing 
about mortgages, | had felt instinctively that the re- 
payment model was the one to go for, and the mem- 
ory of those shudders meant that | opted for a ten- 
year mortgage instead of the more common 25 years. 
Which worked out fine in the end, just like Sgurr 
Mhic Choinnich, where we somehow found Collie’s 
Ledge and did make it along to Sgurr Alasdair. 


Steve Perry (Munros-in-winter completer) — If theirs 
was Snowdon, mine wouldn’t have amounted to the front 
door of the cafe. 


When TAC73 came out in the spring, a litre of unleaded petrol cost just over £1. It subsequently rose by 15p or 
more, and although there has recently been a slight retreat, the overall trend surely remains upward. The price of 
diesel made a similar startling leap, so various TAC readers were asked if this was causing them and their friends 
to modify the way they go to the hills, be it in terms of less frequently, roughly the same frequency but longer trips 
to make them more cost-effective, or cutting down the day-trip mileage and climbing more hills closer to home. Or 
are people continuing much as before, offsetting the increased cost against the ongoing pleasure that the hills bring? 


Tom Waghorn, Manchester schemes for wrinklies. I’m down to sub-Marilyns rather 
One summer morning in 1917, John Rooke Corbett _ than Munros. Maybe, like John Rooke Corbett, we had 
mounted his loaded bicycle in Manchester and pedalled | all better get on our bikes... 
north. He spent “a whole day loafing in a garden at Carn- |... : : 
forth”, then rode on to climb Corserine, Ben More and Mike Smith, Selkirk ; 
Stob Binnein, then Lochnagar and the Glas Maol group | [he last weekend of April saw the shortages due to 
before finishing his hill days on Mount Battock. Back in the dispute at Grangemouth refinery, and this happened 
Manchester, he calculated that he’d ridden 961 miles in just before | was due to head to the Highlands, by car, 
; for a week or so. | did have some concerns as to (a) 

17 days and ticked off 17 Munros and two Corbetts. cores oe 

Corbett was an original member of Manchester’s Ruck- whether 1 would have any CNR. > Y 


f 3 : once, at Shiel Bridge, did | find a garage without fuel), 
sack Club and his photograph, with that splendid black and (b) whether | was being socially responsible by us- 
beard, stares down gravely on club members in the 


dining-room of their hut, Craigallan, near Ballachulish. | ing Hb precious fue! fof something 


Mase ea ling around the Highlands, not that minor feelings of guilt 
The creator of that iconic list would surely today have | gissuaded me — I’m too selfish for that (so far). It seem- 


been pondering on whether it was necessary for hillgoers | ed to make no obvious difference to the level of use of 
to clock up huge car-mileages and spew vast amounts of | the hills and the facilities. 
carbon into the atmosphere. The shortages were resolved, but the price of fuel 
Like splashing out on expensive entertainment such as | continues to escalate, and in years to come the oil will 
golf and Glastonbury, many of my friends in the club | eventually run out. So: is it sensible to waste fuel in 
continue to take their pleasure in the hills despite the | travelling unnecessarily for our own gratification? Prob- 
cost. But there has been a notable increase in lift-sharing, | ably not. Will we still do it? Yes — at least until it be- 
both on the 600-mile round trip from the suburbs of the | Comes a lot more expensive than at present. (| believe 
Rainy City to Craigallan, and on the thriving Wednesday | that in real terms and as a proportion of disposable in- 
Club outings in the Peak. come, the amount spent on motoring has been declining 
One interesting trend is that since our annual dinner for decades, if not for the past few years. I'm not sure 
has been switched from the Lakes or Snowdonia to the of the statistics on this: es anybody else know?) 
near Peak, attendances have improved dramatically. Sav- Are there alternatives? Most of us Bte saree i 
ing on petrol or diesel is one of the main reasons. Baa sail shape. or tort, age ae 
The city’s Karabiner Mountaineering Club recently Tneheate Aiteys hills cee lo penis = Bue eer of 
cancelled a meet at Tyndrum because of high fuel costs, oe bee ple a pe el pee leat 
and there has been a slight fall in bednights at their club eee ee Riaeapee es G'eater 
hut in Snowdonia. One member rues the considerable Using public transport is widely recommended as a 
expense involved even for the 200-mile round trip for a 


/ ; ; | green alternative to driving — indeed, | would claim to be 
mandatory midweek safety inspection by the fire brigade. an enthusiast for this means of travel; some of my more 
The long-established Manchester Pedestrian Club, 


enjoyable trips in the Highlands have involved multi- 
who enjoy regular car outings in the Peak, Pennines and | day walks from one bus stop to another in a glen on the 
Yorkshire Dales, have noticed slightly smaller attend- | other side of the hills. However, the Highlands being by 
ances on day-meets involving longer journeys. definition a sparsely populated rural area, bus and rail 
Meanwhile, the city’s Ramblers’ Association and Asso- | services are inevitably limited. For some of us, the dura- 
ciates’ Club both continue their long traditions of coach | tion of journey times on the bus means that quick two- 
outings. The only snag, I’m told, is that both have diffi- | day trips to the Highlands are not feasible and driving 
culty in finding coach organisers and meet leaders. remains cheaper, even now. | could, and sometimes do, 
Me? I’ve had to curtail my hill days as a result of the | DUS it to some of the Borders hills and even to the Lakes 
brake of age rather than petrol prices. But I now have a | (change at Carlisle). ; 
national bus pass which gives free off-peak and weekend | So, for now, | will continue to drive to the Highlands 


travel in England. Scotland and Wales have similar periodically and contain my feelings of guilt, until the 
e — cS cost of motoring becomes prohibitive. 
bees — fl-24 


cue FAT — 37Pi 


AC. 


Simon Blackett, Braemar 

Anecdotal evidence suggests that there are fewer cars, 
caravans (hurrah!) and campervans on the go and fewer 
visitors in the shops. This is borne out by Braemar Service 
Station which reports fuel sales down by 15% on 2007, 
with drivers frequently only buying enough to get back to 
their local cheapo supermarket pump. Numbers on Na- 
tional Trust for Scotland guided walks are down. There 


—<———— agi =r = = 


AUS Ais 


are fewer coaches on the road and they are all running on narrow gauge), which means that there is often no need 
full loads, whereas half-full was not unusual a few years | to take the car out at all. So, speaking personally, the 
ago. Conversely, our own Keiloch car park shows exactly | cost of petrol has not caused any change in where and 
the same spent on tickets as per the same period in 2007 | when go to the hills, because I do not use much anyway. 
and Braemar Mountain Sports report almost identical But this is not just about me, so I conducted a quick 
sales to 2007 as well. (non-scientific) survey. One friend said that higher prices 

Weather is an important factor, particularly for day/ | caused him to give consideration to car-use, another said 
weekend visitors. 2007 was not a great summer, with | he never went alone anyway, but most people I have 
damp overcast being the norm, whereas 2008 has turned | spoken to say that the cost of fuel has not led to any 
out to be much sunnier and more tempting for those | change in how they go to the hills or where they go. In- 
extra days on the hill. terestingly, one couple told me that they had been to 

I visited Cawdor Castle with the family recently and | Scotland twice this year. On the first trip they drove at 
they report increased numbers on last year, but with | what they called “normal motorway speeds” and spent 
no particular explanation. At present the price of fuel is | £130 on fuel. By the time they went again the price 
not stopping the stalking/fishing/shooting visitors, but | shock had hit and they kept to 60mph on motorways and 
some of the pheasant breeders are really suffering from | 50mph on other roads and found that they had spent 
increased costs. Visitors from “down south” report a ““pro- | £30 less. Perhaps the Spanish with their talk of a 
per recession”, so who knows what will happen in the | 5Omph national speed limit have got the right idea. 


rarefied air of upper Deeside over the next few months? As to the general situation on the hills of North Wales, 
Best escape to the hills to clear the head! But not to the | I have to give a resounding “don’t know”. I suspect that 
Secret Howff, as there is a queue to enter now most days! the weather has more effect on numbers than anything 


| else and I do tend to stay away from the more popular 
areas. Fortunately there are still places hereabouts where 
one can walk all day and not see another soul, and that 
is where I tend to be. 


Charlie Campbell, Glasgow 


If | was hitting the hills every weekend (which I’m not, 
just now), | would offset the increased fuel price against 
other things, eg that trip to the flicks would be drop- 
ped, or I’d forget the curry and beers. It would also | Ed. — Two other anecdotal observations. The weekend 
make me drive more slowly so that | could maximise | of the Grangemouth refinery shutdown (26-27 April) saw 
the mileage. I’m fortunate that my car is a 1.9TDI, sol | the year’s first dose of warm summer weather in the High- 
can get over 6Ompg, but if | was the owner of a more | Jands. I had a full tank plus a spare can in the boot, but 
gluggy petrol variant and was regularly heading north, | didn't want to go far, so did the Tarmachan-Oighreag- 
then | would seriously be thinking of changing vehi- | Ghaordaidh round from Glen Lochay. It was remarkably 
cles. One other change would be to start sharing with | quiet, both on the roads and on the hill. The first walkers 
hillwalking mates more often again, rather than making | seen were on the col just west of Meall nan Tarmachan at 
solo sorties, thereby splitting the fuel bill. midday, after I’d been walking for two hours 30 minutes in 

| checked the approximate fuel stats for my 48-day | glorious conditions. Looking down from the summit, the 
Munro run in June/July 2000 and it was about £500, | Ben Lawers Starship Enterprise car park was no more than 
whereas it would be about £800 today, depending on | a quarter full, and only six more walkers were met during 
the garages used. £300 isn’t that large an amount in | the remaining five hours: four on the Beinn a’Bhuic spur, 
the whole scheme of things, and | would gladly pay that | two on Meall Ghaordaidh. (The year’s first swallow, in- 
for the enjoyment that the Munro run brought. cidentally, was seen on the short road stretch at the end.) 
‘ | Then in early May, again in tremendous weather, I spent 
Dewi Jones, Porthmadog two nights camping with a friend at the rather fine Roy 
I am fortunate to live on the western fringe of Snowdonia | Bridge site. On being asked if trade was down, the campsite 
and a drive of 25 miles maximum will get me to most of | owner said it seemed to be, although it was early season 
the hills I’d want to visit regularly. Also, we are reason- | and things might improve. Certainly the site was very quiet: 
ably well served by buses and trains (both standard and just a few tents along with half a dozen caravans. 


Dear TAC, rainn (which doesn’t of course mean York City. 

Thought TAC might be interested in that there haven't been any). After the best part of a week eating 

the surprise we had on reaching the es | American style, it would be eee ay 

cairn on Meall a’Chaorainn, just north Dear TAC, that my ducts probably did need 
cleaned. 


The labels had long gone with the Spotted in Brooklyn Heights, New 
rain, but it smelt like the real thing aig : : 


and tasted reasonable too, but not a 
malt unfortunately. It would be inter- 
esting to know who left the bottle sitting 
in the stones of the cairn, and why. 

In the interests of the environment 
the bottle was removed to a safer place 
and the contents rendered harmless. 


Yours, Gerry Knight, Leicester 


Ed. — Sounds like detritus from a 
Graham-completion party, but the 
records (http://bubl.ac.uk/org/tacit/ 
completions/grahamists.htm) don’t 
show any finishes on Meall a’Chao- 


Cheers, Callum Black, Edinburgh 


More letters on pp17-—19 


SPRING 2008 saw a long spell of dry weather in much 
of the Scottish Highlands — May in particular was re- 


markably good — and this prompted all sorts of at- | 


tempts on very long hill days made easier by the firm 
ground and the ability to travel light given the settled 
conditions. The biggest of all these efforts was Steve 
Pyke’s assault on the long-standing most-Munros-in- 
24-hours record starting on 20 June, although early fine 
conditions and good progress ended with an abandon- 
ment at Camban bothy in heavy rain and unseason- 
ably strong winds. Still, a fine effort (20 of the intended 
31 Munros were climbed), and it seems clear from the 


various reports that Pyke and his strong support 
team stand a pretty good chance of managing all 31 
come the next attempt. 

Two successful attempts on big outings were made 
by Chris Upson and Rob Woodall. Upson appeared to 


| surprise himself by forming part of the first crew home 


in this year’s yacht’n’yomp Scottish Islands Peaks 
Race, while Woodall fulfilled a long-standing ambition 
by becoming the 46th person known to have complet- 
ed the Charlie Ramsay Round: 23 Munros inside 24 


| hours on a massive out-and-back circuit from Glen Ne- 


vis. The two recall their efforts, Chris Upson first. 


The Scottish Islands Peaks Race (SIPR) is an extreme 
sailing/adventure event up the west coast of Scotland. 
Starting in Oban and finishing in Troon (the first race in 
1982 went the other way), it visits the highest hills on 
Mull, Jura and Arran. Each team consists of three sailors 
and two runners, with the runners covering 60 miles 
and 14,000ft of ascent over two or sometimes three days. 

To win requires a host of factors in your favour. Simply 
having the fastest boat or fastest runners is not always 
enough. You also need good fortune to survive the vag- 
aries of Scottish weather, tides, seasickness, navigation 
problems, injury and boat damage. 

My first SIPR encounter came in 2003, on board race 
sponsor Boyd Tunnock’s spacious 38ft Lemarac with my 


more experienced running partner John Donnelly showing | 
me the ropes. I returned in 2004, on the 31ft Twilight | 


and running with Jon Slowe. This proved to be a week- 
end of becalmed boats, super-fast run times, and a Mon- 
day morning finish. 

In 2005 I teamed up with skipper Steven Garrett and 
runner Damon Rodwell on the speedy 28ft trimaran Blue 
Chip. Steven was clearly “in it to win it”, but we could- 
n’t compete with the 47ft Playing FTSE, and finished 
third overall. In 2006 1 was back on Blue Chip, this time 
running with Mike Robinson, but once again Playing 
FTSE led from start to finish. We came in fourth. 

In 2007 I skipped the event, just as well since it was 
abandoned at Mull due to appalling weather. Come 2008, 


I travelled to Oban with rookie SIPR runner David | 


Riach, hoping that third time with Blue Chip might prove 
lucky. The race kicked off at lunchtime on Friday 16 May 


in glorious sunshine for a cross-country “sprint” around | 


Oban to break up the field before we set sail for Mull. 


Oban — David and I jogged round the 6.3km prologue 
in 28 minutes 20 seconds, to finish fifth, with Joe Sy- 


by Henry Blake / Finlay Wild (Memec), and Donald 
Naylor / Daniel Gay (Aberzen). Following this opening 
exchange, and given the sprightly look of the trima- 
rans Memec and Aberzen and their runners, David and I 
were expecting Blue Chip to finish third at best come Troon. 
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Mull — Arriving at Salen in Mull 3% hours later we 
were neck-and-neck with team Aberzen as we raced to 
paddle ashore and leap out on to black slippery rocks. 
Don and Dan pipped us to the checkpoint by about 20 
seconds, then proceeded to sprint away down the road 
and out of sight. We later tracked them on their way up 
Ben More, but lost them in mist near the summit. Plug- 
ging away, we finished the 37.7km stage in 4hr 8min 
49sec to limit Aberzen’s lead to five minutes, then soon 
caught and overtook them once we set sail. 


| Jura — Any advantage gained from our Mull run was 


soon lost on the sail to Jura as the wind dropped and the 


| tide turned, allowing most of the chasing boats to catch 


us again. Frustrating, but all part of the event. 

Later in the night we picked up again and arrived at 
Craighouse on Jura at 7:40am in third place behind Aber- 
zen and the catamaran Obedient (John Hepburn / Neil 
Arnott), both around ten minutes ahead of us. David and 
I decided to attempt the route via the Keils burial ground, 
as this is about a kilometre shorter than heading up the 
road to Jura Forest House — but we blundered by not 
crossing the Abhainn a’Mhinisteir to its north bank 
straight away and wasted time floundering through bog 
and tussocks before reaching firmer higher ground. 

We reached the first pap, Beinn a’Chaolais, in an hour 
and 40 minutes, and were amazed to learn we were the first 
team to the summit, having not knowingly passed anyone. 
Spurred on by clinching the lead we hurtled down the 
steep stony descent and bumped into Don and Dan 
climbing towards us. Not wanting them to follow, we 
raced down scree to the checkpoint at the lochan inflow, then 
vanished from sight in the mist on Beinn an Oir. We never 
saw the Aberzen pair again on Jura, nor anyone else apart 
from the spectating John Blair-Fish on his bike at Three Arch 


| Bridge, where he confirmed that we were in the lead. 
monds / Graham Bee (Calypso) easily winning followed | 


We finished the 23.8km stage in 4hr 4min 39sec, giving 
us a healthy lead and allowing us to get away from Jura at 
11:50am, about 25 minutes ahead of Aberzen. 


Jura to Arran — The 70-mile sail from Jura to Arran 
was horrendous. Lurching slamming seas from the outset 
meant that all I could do was to lie there in my sopping 
running kit, shaking with hypothermia and reluctant to 
move or open my eyes. I took a Kwell anti-sickness pill, 
and was instantly sick. I half-managed to crawl into a wet 
sleeping-bag with waves breaking over the boat showering 
legs and feet. The next ten hours were grim, with high levels 
of discomfort and repeatedly retching up bile. 


Arran — David and I reached the Lamlash checkpoint at 
10:30pm on Saturday, weak from the bumpy voyage, drained 
from the two long runs and having had nothing to eat since 
Jura. We took a bag of food ashore into the tent and tried to 
scoff Hula Hoops and chocolate mousse during the kit check, 


but were timed out so had to carry on eating as we jogged 
shakily down Lamlash high street. 

We never really got going and ran the ridiculously slow 
time of 4hr 34min 21sec for the 31.4km, arriving back at 
3:10am completely done in. The crew had nearly lost Blue 
Chip while we were away, as the motor-ignition key had 
snapped off in all the earlier excitement rounding the Mull 
of Kintyre, so the boat had no manoeuvrability and 
would have run aground had not the crew jumped into the 
sea to prevent disaster. Luckily David and I didn’t know 
anything about this until later, lost as we were in our world 
of hallucinogenic stumbling up on Goatfell in the middle 
of the night with a bitter wind blowing over the summit. 

We didn’t see another soul on Goatfell until well below 
the deer fence on our way back, when we passed a group 
of eight headtorches (some of which said “go on Chris!”), 
soon followed by Memec pair Henry Blake and Finlay Wild, 
all on their way up Goatfell. So I figured we had at least an 
hour’s lead on any chasing team as we staggered back to 
Lamlash feeling totally washed out and woozy, and some- 


The last of the Big Three (the other two being the Bob 
Graham Round in the Lakes done in July 1996 and 
the Paddy Buckley Round in North Wales, July 1997) 
had been on my to-do list since July 2001, when | had 
dropped out with knee problems in poor weather two- 
thirds of the way round. This time — 17-18 May 2008 
— was just about perfect: high cloud, light winds and 
a little sunshine. The route we took, traced on Anquet, 
totalled 90km with 8650m of ascent. The idea had been 
to provide support for Nicky Spinks of the Penistone 
club on her attempt, then to go for my own fully sup- 
ported round in June. But with the forecast looking good, 
a contingency plan evolved for doing the whole thing 
this time, provided | survived Nicky’s first section... 


12:25pm Saturday, we leave the Glen Nevis hostel 
with the Ben in cloud. As usual, the ascent is busy, 
and at the Red Burn we collect lan C and top_up with 
water. The descent to Carn Mor Dearg is deserted, until 
part-way down we find Charlie Ramsay himself (no great 
surprise — he’d called in before the start). The aréte is 
in sunshine, the rock dry — a contrast to my last recce, 
a month before, when it was plastered in untrodden 
snow. The steep descent east from CMD is captivating 
— until lan falls, breaking two fingers. He passes 
Nicky's kit to me and heads down to Glen Nevis. Be- 
yond the col, Nicky has linked up with lan W and Rus 
for the rest of the section. | cross a good stream and 
finally catch the others on the Aonachs. Views are clear 
and long, not that we have much time to study them. 

There are a couple of places on the Charlie Ramsay 
where late snow can be an issue. The first is the de- 
scent off Aonach Beag, where today the preferred gully 
holds a mass of snow with an overhang. Nicky knows 
the direct way off the nose — an exhilarating little de- 
scent — and after skirting a boulderfield we are back 
on track. Looking across, the northern corrie of Binnein 
Mor is holding a lot of snow: a consideration for later. 

Gleefully we slide down the Sgurr Choinnich Mor 
snowslope, then comes the rubbly ridge. The predom- 
inance of rock is one of the factors favouring a clock- 
wise round — best tackled while reasonably fresh. The 
main Grey Corries ridge ends emphatically with Stob 
Choire Claurigh at 5:35pm, with Stob Ban below and 
the intimidating bulk of the Easains looming across 
the Lairig Leacach. After another nice snowy descent, 
the curving grassy line off Claurigh is easily found, and 
by Stob Ban we’ve finally made up the ten-minute 
deficit from the Ben Nevis climb. 


what confused to see our previous nearest rivals Aberzen 
just arriving on the beach as we were leaving Arran. We later 
discovered they had lost the use of their centreboard. 


Troon — During the final sail to Troon, the runners can 
relax and get their heads down, but I felt too nervous about 
some last-minute disaster to sleep properly. We sailed 
(and finally rowed) into Troon harbour at 8am on Sunday 
with the wind dropping away behind us. Neil and I did the 
honours, jogging along the pontoons and up the ramp to the 
marina office to check in Blue Chip as the winning team. 
Quite an emotional moment. We were three hours ahead of 
Memec, and this gave us just enough time to strip the boat, 
laze in the sun, consume two bottles of champagne and 
polish off a full Scottish breakfast. Our overall time, Oban to 
Troon, was 43hr 53min 19sec, with a combined time of 12hr 
47min 49sec for the three main runs on Mull, Jura and 
Arran. Three weeks after the event, Blue Chip skipper Ste- 
ven Garrett was still reportedly grinning from ear to ear. 


See www.sipr.zetnet.co.uk/ for more on the race. 
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Before Stob Coire Easain, | dig out some food: I’ve 
got through most of the fruit cake, and a couple of slices 
of quiche have been playing on my mind for a while. 
Nicky is already unfeasibly far up the hill, pursued by 
lan and Rus. We all find the grassy route, hitting the 
ridge just right of the summit. I’m on top precisely on 
schedule but Nicky is already out of sight. This isn’t 
ideal, as she'll have no food with her, but the Treig 
dam is only an hour away and she isn’t about to wait. 
The rocky descent off Easain is suddenly hard, legs 
stiff after seven hours of running, but | catch Nicky 
and just before the survey pillar we pass a high-level 
camp: some other hillgoers are capitalising on a lovely 
evening. Our way slants down half-right, to the dam 
where food and fresh support await. It's 8:23pm. 

Charlie S, Nicky’s brother, has her ten-minute pit 
stop timed with precision. | take longer to deal with 
noodles, pasta and coffee, then head off in pursuit, 
rucksack lighter but legs heavier than when | started. 
Following the railway until just before the tunnel, | 
catch the others at the start of the climb to the Sgrio- 
dain ridge. Here the plan is to refill with water, but 
somehow | miss the stream. Luckily there’s still some 
water in the drinks bladder. Out north-west the sun 


| sets, the peaks of Knoydart silhouetted against a red 


sky. A half-hearted drizzle falls, but the cloud stays 
above summit level. We cross rocky Sgriodain and 
grassy Chno Dearg in the last of the daylight, then fol- 
low the south-east ridge before dropping off the end in 
darkness. At the bottom, we lose another supporter 
(sprained ankle) and | somehow forget to fill my water 
bottle, but the endless heathery Beinn na Lap ascent 
goes smoothly (11:22pm on top), as does the descent. 

| dislike night sections, and the 90 minutes which 
follow are my low point. At last the path comes close to 
the Abhainn Rath, | fill my water bottle, make up a bag 
of energy drink and all’s well again (except that Nicky is 
still running everything — | hang on grimly to the lights 
ahead). We miss the gravelly river-crossing identified 
during the recce, and stagger across a boulder bed in 
thigh-deep water. On the track to Loch Eilde Mor the full 
moon makes its only appearance, reflecting off the loch 
(pleasing effect, but could try harder). We’re 30 minutes 


ahead of schedule. Again Nicky and co are off, and | 
leave a few minutes later, chewing an apple. An occa- 
sional back-cast torchbeam helps with the routefinding. 

Sgurr Eilde Mor at 3:17am is a lonely place with day- 
break still 30 minutes away — a consequence of being 
ahead of schedule. There are iwo descents on offer. 
The first follows the west ridge just right of its crest 
before zigzagging down. The second heads north- 
west down scree. Unable to find the first in the dark, | 
follow the scree path until it disappears at a boulder- 


Bald. fe SRR Siaiey longue Jeet ta the batt 10: the | Ed. — Rob’s been on a roll. As well as completing the CRR 


Binnein Beag col, but the torches have long since dis- 


appeared around the corner. Tom is waiting at the col: | 


he confirms the others are intending Binnein Mor via 
its north-east ridge, and offers to refill my drinks bottle 
while | bag the little Binnein (4:20am), passing Nicky 
and Mark H as they head down. Previously I’ve gone 
up the north corrie on the big Binnein, but it's snow- 
covered and probably icy, so I’m happy to play follow- 
my-leader. The route isn’t entirely clear, but seems to 
start on the right of the buttress. | cross to the left, then 
scramble up easy clean rock, enjoying the change of 
rhythm after the hours of running. As | perch on a rock 
above the final climb, the sun is an orange ball balanc- 
ed on the point of Binnein Beag; yesterday’s hills fill the 
northern skyline. The sunset was good but this is bet- 
ter. I’m up on schedule, but there’s a long way to go. 


Approaching Na Gruagaichean | see the others , 


ahead; they've gone over both tops and | do the same, 
as the bypass route is frosted and the feet are too 
sore for serious contouring. It’s possible to bypass An 
Garbhanach en route to An Gearanach, but it’s easier 
— and much nicer — to take the scrambly path along 
the ridge. Below the col | stop at a burn and make up 
an energy drink. Mark is at the col. | dump the pack; 
Nicky and | cross paths again between the summits. 
My deficit is down to ten minutes — in a foolish mo- 


ment | think | might even catch up! No matter — I'm | choice than to sit down and let the jets cool down. The 


‘ : | feeling of disappointment was fuelled by tiredness; | had to 
climb to Stob Coire a’Chairn, 6:56am, then a bigger | 


climb up Am Bodach (tents at the summit — great | 
pitch). | stop for a rice pudding, and by the time | see | 


30 minutes up on the 23hr 45min schedule. A small 


Mark and Nicky on their way off Sgurr a’Mhaim, the 


a nice change, with the pack left at the col — | could 
get used to these outliers! 

Lochan Coire nam Miseach is a peaceful spot: | sit at 
the outflow and make up a Complan, then head up Stob 
Ban (9:19am), its cliffs shown to perfection in the morn- 
ing sun. Once off the clattery quartzite, the running im- 
proves — round a rocky top, over a grassy one, a lovely 
grassy descent to the Mullach nan Coirean col, then 
cram in a final couple of jaffas and a glacier mint on the 
climb. Big cairn, big view, 21hr 31min elapsed; sub-23 
seems inevitable ... if | don’t get lost in the forest. 

The initial descent is rocky, then it’s grass, and the 
bog by the stile is less boggy than usual. | enjoy the 


descent to the forest track — soft pine needles, slalom. 


through trees. At the track it’s a left/right choice. Left is 
best, but where six months ago there was an easy de- 
scent, today there’s a tangle of wind-felled spruce. 
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Back the way | came, round a couple of bends, then 
through steep open forest and a slither down a steep 


| bank to the track. This is stony but mostly runnable, and 


there’s only 2km of it. Down to the road where the forest 


| is narrow, past the hostel to the bridge — and it’s over at 


11:03am: 22 hours 38 minutes for the round, six min- 
utes behind Nicky. Absolutely brilliant. It's a privilege to 
complete the Charlie Ramsay in such good conditions, 


; and in (or at least within sight of) such good company. 


2 RW 


(there have been a further five finishes since, by Digby Har- 
ris, Jason Hubbert, Willie Gibson, Fran Williams and Neal 
Speight), he also managed the fourth Rigby Round: ail 18 
Cairngorms Munros, and back to Loch Morlich, inside 24hrs. 
See: http://www.ramsaysround.com/charlies-schedule/ 
http://www.runbg.co.uk/Nickys%20RR.htm 
http://forum.fellrunner.org.uk/showthread.php?t=4566 

Charlie Ramsay's original round came on 8-9 July 1978, 
and went unrepeated for nine years. It was a remarkable 
achievement, but anyone looking at his split times is likely 
to be startled by two things in particular: the siow time over 
the Aonachs, and the amazingly fast descent off the Ben at 
the end. He was going anticlockwise (which, as Rob says, 
has become unfashionable), and took 75 minutes from 
Aonach Beag to Aonach Mor. The SMC guidebook walking 
time for this is only 30 minutes, and he had just covered 
the much longer and notoriously problematic leg from Sgurr 
Choinnich Mor to Aonach Beag in 70 minutes. Here’s what 
happened: “I knew that | had a final support team at the 
bealach between the Aonachs and the Ben range, with the 
necessary goodies to assist me on the final leg. | had been 
up the gully leading from the Grey Corries to Aonach Beag 
a couple of weeks earlier: it’s a killer even on a good day. 
Roger Boswell my support partner reckoned he could 
manage this formidable climb providing the going was slow. 
On hearing that, | relieved Roger of a few nutty bars and 
my schedule sheet, made a flat-out solo attempt on the 
gully, and arrived on Aonach Beag very tired indeed. This 
is where | made the biggest navigational blunder I've prob- 
ably ever made. 

“| was obsessed by wanting to head west and get there 
quickly, so without looking at the map in my hand | went 
west as opposed to north, losing a lot of height and get- 
ting stuck in a load of crap when it should have been an 
easy run north towards Aonach Mor. 

“On discovering my error | almost cried. | had no other 


try hard to compose myself and sort things out quickly, 
which | did, but that error cost me 40 minutes.” 
Ramsay then covered the stretch from Aonach Mor to 


| CMD in 65 minutes, and reached the top of the Ben in a 
deficit is back to 15 minutes. The Devil's Ridge is again | 


further 35 — but with only 35 minutes remaining to break 
the 24-hour barrier. He made it in 33 minutes — and this 
at the end of a monumental 24-Munro (as it was then) day. 

“| was met at the top of the Ben by a number of lads from 
Lochaber MRT,” he recalls. “| took some sweet coffee and 
said that | felt great despite cutting it fine due to my earlier 
navigational blunder. Sub-24 was still on, but | was by repu- 
tation slow at descending in most fell races. But this was 
the Ben, | knew it well, motivation was at optimum, and the 
quicker | got down the quicker it would be all over. 

‘| loved running past the tourists steadily climbing up the 
tourist path, although | took the main line of the Ben race, 
cutting out the zig-zags and then down the grassy slope. 
Once out of the corrie | could see the hostel, and recognis- 
ed friends and family looking upwards. Before | knew it | 
had left the main path and headed for the bridge — | 
only had to run to the hostel and not to Claggan Park, as in 
the race. | crossed my ultimate finishing line with a few 
minutes to spare. | had cracked 24 hours.” 
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IN TAC73 THE ED ASKED, “Is same-hill repeating 
even more male-dominated than hill-bagging generally?” 
It certainly requires a mindset which is perhaps more 
usually associated with men. It also requires both the 
time to climb the hills and to record ascents systematic- 
ally, and it may be that, despite nominal equality, women 


cording is a key issue; while any listbagger has to keep 
track of his or her climbs, pre-computers you could sim- 
ply use the relevant book and, for a one-off bag, add a 
single unobtrusive pencil tick and perhaps a date. Once 
you start adding multiple-ascent information you soon 


run out of space, so you then have to find another method | 


of recording repeats. If you are focused on a single hill, I 
can see that Keri James’ “mark on the kitchen calendar” 


method will work fine, with annual totals added to next | 


year’s calendar. But what about those folk who can tell 
you they’ve been up the Corbett Beinn a’Choin three 
times, with whom and when? This requires a system of 
organisation which for many would seem a chore, esp- 
ecially when there’s so much in life which we have no 
choice but to organise. 

Another problem with counting multiple ascents is that 
you have to go to the summit each time. My most-climbed 
hills last century were those ascended on ski, with Sgair- 
neach Mhor at Drumochter ranking highest because 


every time I was there the snow ran right up to the trig | 


point. There are other hills where I’ve skied nearly to the 


snow-free section. This can apply to walks, too. Once 
the Munrobagger resident in our house had completed 
his round in 1995, there was a release from the tyranny 
of summiting: no need to make a detour to a highpoint 
which doesn’t provide the best view, and freedom to 
choose a route based on natural aesthetics rather than 
obligatory waypoints. 

And although I try not to be heightist, surely there has 
to be a minimum vertical gain for inclusion in the hill- 
repeaters list? If not, then the late John Peel is a strong 
contender. In Margrave of the Marshes he describes the 
Suffolk hill (all things are relative) near his home which 
he climbed every evening, a total of “128 footsteps high”, 
although sometimes he stretched himself to reduce this 
number. His record was a mere 85 steps. 

A more serious omission from the list of serial summiters 
is Tom Weir, who, according to popular folklore, climbed 
the Dumpling, the fine wee hill near his Gartocharn 
home, every day. If his diaries record this, it could amount 
to a good tally, but given that he was never a bagger I 
doubt if he kept a running total. It’s an aspect of moun- 
tain-going that probably would not interest his widow, 


as a schoolteacher, climber and Tom’s partner. 

“T’m a talker, not a speaker”, she began, raising a roar 
of recognition from the expectant listeners in her local 
village hall. Her next line, “I haven’t prepared anything”, 
was greeted more hesitantly, especially by those of us 
who would not stand up to address a group without a 
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full PowerPoint presentation, detailed notes and three 


| hours of rehearsal. We need not have worried: we were 
do have less time available for both indulgences. Re- | 


being addressed by a former primary school heidie who 
had not lost the knack of keeping her audience attentive. 
The next statement, “I was born in 1920”, had me re- 
hearsing my mental arithmetic — she can’t possibly be 
88. But she is, and she has more energy and verve than 
many 18-year-olds. 

For the next 45 minutes she skipped through an event- 
ful life: born Rhona Dickson in Glasgow, the daughter 
of a sea captain, a childhood in Devon then a return to 
Glasgow at 15 to keep an aunt company (very Cranford, 
that). Her English teacher, a Miss MacFarlane, spotted 
some restlessness in Rhona and invited her out on Lad- 
ies Scottish Climbing Club meets. She has not stopped 
Visiting the hills since. 

She spent world war two working at Barr and Stroud 
— her 21st birthday coincided with the Clydebank Blitz 
— and she also became involved in the Red Cross. After 


| the war, she trained as a teacher and soon started work 


in Glasgow. In her spare time, she cycled throughout 
Scotland ticking off youth hostels and continuing to 
climb, often on joint trips with the Scottish Mountaineer- 


| ing Club where the Ladies were invited to share the 
top but haven’t bothered removing skis to walk the final | 


petrol money if there was space on the bus. On one 
such outing she had forgotten to take a “dry change” and 
an SMC stalwart offered her his spare trousers. This was 
Tom Weir, and when she went to return them, “laundered, 
of course”, he asked her out. 

In time, they married at Aberfoyle and honeymooned 
on Foula, a strange choice given Tom’s dislike of sea 


| crossings. Rhona was offered a job teaching at Gartocharn 


and this proved to be an ideal location with both the 
Dumpling and Wards Ponds on the shore of Loch Lo- 
mond for Tom’s daily outings. She’s been there nearly 
50 years now and remains a very active member of the 
community, recently having joined the protest march to 
save the Vale of Leven hospital. 

Not wishing to bore her audience, she ended far too 
quickly for us all. She has a great deal to tell and her life 
story would make a wonderful book. Perhaps what is 
needed is a Mrs Weir’s Way TV series and the book would 
then follow, as happened of course with Griff Rhys 
Jones’ Mountain. | picked up this book from a library 
while on the Christmas parental visit. Flicking through, | 
found it much more appealing than the TV programmes 


| (see TAC72 pp4—S for review) and a subsequent closer 
Rhona, either. Recently I was fortunate enough to hear | 
“Rhona’s Reminiscences”, when she talked about her life | 


look confirms that view. It is attractively produced with 
some great photos, though perhaps too many of these fea- 
ture GRJ himself. It has a serviceable index, although you 
would be wary of-using it as a reference book without 
checking every fact. There are annoying aspects and some 
serious sloppiness — eg Glen Coe referred to in both text 
and photos as “the Great Glen” — but it seemed more 
personal and honest than the programmes. 


This could be a contrivance. For instance, there’s an 
obvious line intended to appeal to the ladies, when GRJ 
running up Ben Nevis is entreated by his three female 
companions to slow down. “So I slowed,” he writes, “like 
men slow: with a little extra spring to demonstrate my 
reserves”. He regularly debunks the Emperor’s New 
Clothes myth of TV production, sharing his frustration at 
having to repeat the mundane process of getting off the 
train at Sheffield until the shot is just right, explaining that 


the bus to Honister was a TV special with bus-company | 


officials acting as passengers, commenting on the selec- 


was one experience GRJ appreciated in its entirety. 

I enjoyed the self-deprecation and his disquiet at the 
enforced role of unwilling victim and trying-not-to-fall 
guy. His grumpiness is evident at some of the stunts he 
faced: the noise of the sled-dogs was “so utterly over- 
whelming that [...] I longed to get away from the place 
as much as any of the dogs did”. He sees no romance stay- 
ing in the freezing bothy below Suilven or the grim, over- 
heated Aviemore hotel. He shares some of my own pre- 
judices. I relished his dismay at the unnatural flagstones 
spattered across Cross Fell. “I couldn’t walk on them,” he 


comments. “They were lethally slippery.” At Boat of | 


Garten, he describes the osprey visitor centre in terms 
unlikely to be uttered by Kevin McCloud: “architect- 
designed, and thus completely intrusive.” Like the rest of 
us, he can’t see the point of the VW campervan used for 
the Yorkshire trip, and was almost as unhappy astride the 
intransigent packhorse on the moors above Rochdale as 
he was rock climbing. 

It must have become clear to the production crew early 
on that GRJ was not going to become a climber. His mis- 
erable experience scrabbling on “half-peanut” size holds 
during his first attempt at bouldering left little room for 
optimism. His failure to climb Napes Needle is glossed 
over in the book as it was on TV, but he describes the 
day as his lowest point: “Instead of feeling elated at my 
conquest, I felt humiliated and slightly depressed.” He 
never hides his fear and discomfort. On Suilven, he con- 
templates the effect of falling and then accidentally 
drops a biscuit which gives him an instant picture of 
what it would be like. While climbing at Stanage, the 
slope “became vertical as I clambered.” 

He does however grow to an understanding of the plea- 
sure of walking. Despite his original intentions of avoid- 
ing the concepts of conquering and assault, he experiences 
the sense of achievement of getting to the top. This is of 
course misplaced in the case of Ben Nevis — an unnecess- 
ary deception. It would be interesting to know who chose 
the caption for the sunlit scene: “The summit of Ben Nevis 
as I never experienced it”. 

The book closes, as did the series, with an ascent of Try- 
fan in the company of Everest veteran and Kangchenjunga 
pioneer George Band, a day which both of them clearly 
enjoyed, and the memory of which leaves GRJ hankering 
for more. A grand day on a fine mountain with good com- 
pany — perhaps too simple a formula for a whole TV series 
and its accompanying book. 


Graham Benny, by contrast, was somewhat less en- 
amoured with Mountain: 

At Christmas | was given presents of Mountain in both 
book and DVD form. Aware of the controversy over the 
author's claim to have climbed Ben Nevis despite vis- 
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ual evidence to the contrary, | was intrigued to dis- 
cover how the written version described the event. As 
reported in TAC72, GRJ claimed “I had gone as high 


| as | could in the country of Great Britain”, allowing the 


tiniest bit of ambiguity to creep in — perhaps he had 
been too tired to reach the true summit. However, by 
the time | had reached that passage, | had tut-tutted and 
shook my head through over 100 pages of errors. Not 
just trivial inaccuracies, but downright glaring things. 
Recounting and explaining all these would probably fill 
a book the size of the original work, so here are some 


: - | Of the more obvious ones. 
tion of the best bits for the osprey sequence, although this | 


From personal experience | recognised “the smooth 


| cone of the first of the Red Cuillins” (p55) as Glamaig. 


The book mentions the modern-day annual race — “the 
record was an hour” — and its historical foundation, 
“first recorded run ... Sepoy servant ... in an hour and 
twenty”. A reasonable stab at the facts, but the record 
has stood at 44 minutes 41 seconds since Mark Rigby’s 
victory in 1997 (the descent occupied 13 minutes of 
this), while the earlier run, in 1899, by Harkabir Thapa 
acting as a porter/guide to Major Charles Bruce, took a 


| total of 55 minutes. (Harkabir’s initial disbelieved run 
| had been 75 minutes, so he tried again, with witnesses, 


and carved 20 minutes off his personal best.) 
Ben Nevis has several questionable passages, aside 
from the summit claim, eg: “a legend that, when the 


| snows no longer shone from the peak, the Campbells 


would no longer own the land” (p72). Perhaps an easy 
mistake to confuse Campbell with Cameron, but cen- 
turies of clan warfare have been founded on similar 
slips of the tongue or pen. We can probably excuse 


me CAMPBELL 
McNEIsH 
! PRESUME... 


GRu’s reference to No.4 Gully as an “ice wall’ on the 
grounds of complete inexperience of winter climbing 
and possibly an attempt to make it sound more excit- 


| ing than just a standard descent route. 


His confusion between the Great Glen and Glen Coe 
is less excusable. “The pass through the Great Glen is 
justly famous” (p77), accompanied by the photo cap- 
tioned “The top of the Great Glen. The remains of 
Wade’s road can be seen to the right.” Would that be 
the narrow defile over the watershed at Laggan Locks? 
No. Even the most raw tourist should be able to work 
out that the pass in question is actually Glen Coe, while 
a bit of research would have revealed that General 
Wade’s road-building spanned 1725-1737, whereas the 
first attempt to push a road through the Coe was not 
until 1785. While in the area, GRJ also “motored down 
the Kyle of Leven” (p79), which presumably refers to 
the Ballachulish Narrows rather than the other narrows 
on Loch Leven at Caolasnacon. 

Perhaps some of this confusion arises from his 
not knowing which country he was in. After mentioning 
the anti-Scots verse in the national anthem (p79), he 
mistakes us for our “Hibernian” cousins and later 
(p91), in his discussion of George IV’s visit to Caledo- 
nia, states that “his entire notion of Hibernia seemed 


to derive from Walter Scott’s thrilling novels”. 

When the book moved south of the Border | was on 
less familiar territory, although even | know that “the 
second highest peak in Wales, Cadair Idris, about forty 
miles away” (p212) is nonsense, and that the famous 
Pennine gritstone edges are not “limestone” (p170). 
Another curiosity arises after his visit to the Tan Hill 
Inn which almost straddles the northern border of 
Yorkshire, but still “next morning | had travelled further 
north into the Yorkshire hills” (9180). | double-checked 
my maps and concluded that this was possible pro- 
vided he visited both Poles en route. 

Long before this stage in the book | had ceased to 
believe any of his facts which | did not already know, 
but | also had to re-read several passages to extract 
the meaning. Contrast this with Michael Palin’s New 
Europe, which has a very readable style and a good 
balance of real facts and trivia, despite his TV com- 
mentary style being similarly flippant to GRu’s. 

All in all, Mountain is a disappointing read — although 
both it, and the TV series (which won a Scottish BAFTA 
for Best Factual Entertainment), start off encouragingly. 


Animal crackers? 


ee eR ET RRM Sr a mae FTE he Rs IS Rae tS Rice Teoh Belay Oo 


It is evidently extremely poorly researched and | hope it 
never evolves into any kind of reference work where 
these mistakes become accepted as truth. 


Ed. — Tom Weir might not have been an out-and-out 
bagger, but he did appear to have known which Munros 
he had/hadnt climbed, and to have done an extended 
version of the thing that quite a lot of people do, namely 
climbing them all bar one or a few, the idea being that 
this prevents them from being labelled a Munroist and 
hence a bagger. Somewhere — almost certainly in one 
of Weir's many Scots Magazine pieces, but I cant recall 
which one — he mentioned that he was n Munros short 
of a round and had no intention of climbing the missing 
ones. I dont seem to have made a note, but my memory 
is that n was either ten or 20. In other words, assuming 
it was 20, he climbed over 90% of the Munros in his 
time — baggerish behaviour of sorts. Is anyone able to 
provide a reference for the article in question? I’ve 
got a feeling it also mentioned his having been up the 
Buachaille over 100 times. For more on (mainly male) 
repeat-ascending, see page 15. 


PAUL LISTER’S PLAN to reintroduce the wolf, the elk, the wild boar and a defunct version of the Scottish access 


law to his Alladale estate has received widespread media 
has given it considerable airtime (some would say lacking 
PR machine), while the glossy hill mags, most notably TGO, 
ed in access than in animals, so asked Rob Woodall and A 


coverage over the past two or three years. BBC Scotland 
in balance, with too much heed being paid to Mr Lister s 
have taken a largely sceptical angle. TAC is more interest- 
ndy Beaton for some on-the-ground information concern- 


ing Alladale’s fences, gates and estate workers, and how these might be affecting attempts to climb the local hills. 


My May Day weekend around Alladale grew out of some 
postings on the relative hills egroup (http://groups. 
yahoo.com/group/rhb/). I’m not good on campaigning, 
and not particularly up on the Alladale proposals, but | 
I noticed on pulling out my old Landranger 20 that I’d 
drawn on the wild boar enclosures — quite accurately as 
it turned out — from some information previously seen 
on rhb. The idea of heading north, showing a presence, 
and bagging a few trig points and sundry Graham Tops / 
Corbett Tops — just in case they really do get fenced in 
— sounded like a good way to use a bank holiday week- | 
end. The various targets fitted into a route of 30ish miles, 
which in turn fitted neatly into my Charlie Ramsay Round 
training plan (see page 7 for an account of the CRR). 

I met Richard and Frances Webb early Saturday after- 
noon and we wandered up the heathery Breac-Bheinn 
(462m, NH499950), to be taken by surprise by that crazy 
Coigach view, and by how far north we were. Late after- 
noon, alone again, I made a foray into the Forbidden 
Glen. From the parking area near Glencalvie Lodge, 
NH463891 (space for maybe six cars — don’t block the 


S 


Rumours spread that the estate has 
been sold to the Arahe 


gate), I walked west along the expensive-looking smooth 
granite track past Alladale Lodge. There was more park- 
ing a mile further along, in a borrow pit just before the 
lodge gates if coming from the east, and no discouraging 
signage (but no sign of anyone parking). A few estate 
vehicles were heading back to roost — a few friendly 
waves. I admired the two-metre-high boar fence (no sign 


| of any boars), then did a circuit of Carn Alladale (635m, 


NH408897) and the Graham Carn a’Choin Deirg, re- 


| turning over the north-eastern Graham Top and the 


557m bump. I accidentally descended direct to Alladale 
Lodge, through a non-electrified deer fence with gates, but 
it was after 8pm and no one was about, just the vehicles 
from earlier. 

Sunday, with the weather showery, was spent mostly in 
Glen Cassley with its walker-friendly bridges. Monday 
was true to the good forecast. I parked at Glencalvie 
again, and took the track south over the River Carron 
bridge. A red sign said Private, access to Glencalvie Lodge 
only, but at the lodge a sign indicated Footpath; once in, 
they show you the way out. The path took me east across 
the Water of Glencalvie bridge, then along a wide track 
heading south, eventually linking with the track skirting 
Carn Chuinneag. I headed straight up Cnoc na Tuppat 
(438m, NH477877): at the southwest corner of the forest 
a few panels of old non-electrified deer fence had been 
left out. From Tuppat I followed the south bank of Sal- 
achie Burn, rough at times, eventually crossing to the 
north side of the deer fence — the last fence seen for a 
long while. 

From the Graham Carn Salachaidh I crossed to the Cor- 
bett Carn Chuinneag, via Carn an Lochan (two ptarmigan 
on top, red grouse on the col only a few metres lower). [ 
picked off a few more Graham Tops to reach Carn nan 


Be 


Aighean (628m, NH387784): greenshank nearby, and 
dunlin in various places. 

Then west across a deep glen to the very fine Meall 
a’Ghrianain, before the Corbett Beinn a’Chasteil’s rock- 
strewn summit. Yet another glen crossing led north-west 
to Meall a’Chuaille (629m, NH343820), then a descent 
north-east to the Gleann Beag bridge before one last long 
climb to An Socach (745m, NH378868), separating Alla- 
dale from Gleann Mor. I was on top at the golden hour 
before sunset and the light was brilliant: Canisp and 
Suilven framed by a glacial trough against a lilac sky. The 
long ridge east eventually brought the Big Fence at 


NH421880, which I followed south down extremely steep | 


heather. 
The glen brought a surprise: a normal deer fence runs 


east/west from the electrified enclosure, with a network of | 


one-metre-high electric fences between it and the Gleann 
Mor track. The trick is to keep just outside the enclosure 


then hope that the gate to the track is open. Oddly, there’s | 


a stile into the enclosure, at about NH429881, with no 
warning signs. I didn’t investigate. Talking of signs, apart 
from the Private sign at Glencalvie Lodge I saw none, 
neither welcoming nor discouraging walkers. 

An Socach has an important climbing crag on its north 
face, I gather. As the two existing electrified enclosures 
are on its flanks, it must be in danger of being fenced in 
entirely if Mr Lister’s wilderness idea takes off. He’d 
better not — it’s a gem. 

A week later I got a very nice email from the great man 
himself. Actually, it was just one of the regular Alladale 
Wilderness newsletters, but they are evidently keen to get 
personal with their public. It turned out I had signed up 
as a “supporter” of some kind, although any support I 
might have for the principle of reintroducing native 
species is contingent on access being maintained. Here’s the 
email, dated 13/5/08, along with details of two “manage- 
ment vacancies”. Make of it what you will. And get out 
on those wonderful wild hills — some of them just might 
become part ofa safari park. 


Dear Rob, 


I would be very grateful if you would 
take a few moments to help us employ 
the right people to fill a couple of 
Management vacancies that we are 
seeking to fill. One will be based in 
the glorious Scottish Highlands and 
another in Chelsea, London. 

Please feel free to circulate this 
email to others who you think might be 
interested; there are more details 
about the job specification and how to 
apply if you click on the links below. 
Your time and help is greatly appreci- 
ated. 

Best regards, 

Paul Lister 


Lodge Manager - Alladale, Scotland - 
attractive package. 

We are seeking an experienced, profes- 
sionally trained and friendly manager 
with a “hands on” approach to take 
responsibility for Alladale Lodge, Ea- 
gles Crag & Ghillies Rest which will 
be ready from April 09. The manager 


will be responsible for up to 24 
guests and 15 house staff. 


Salesperson - London - OTE £35-40,000. 
We are looking to recruit an energetic 
London based executive with a proven 
track record in sales to private 
groups and corporate clients. This 
key role is pivotal for the growth 
of the business and the expansion of 
Alladale’s unique vision. The success- 
ful applicant will work from our part- 
ner hotel, The Draycott in London SW3. 


RW 
Ed. —- From the Draycott website, www.draycotthotel. 
com — “If you’re in search of a small elegant five star 


hotel in London that’s replete with luxurious finishes, 
grand interiors and staff on hand to satisfy your every 
whim, look no further than the Draycott, a luxury Lon- 
don Hotel situated between Chelsea and Knights- 
bridge.” Note that Alladale bothy, NH426895, maintain- 
ed by MBA since 1972 in a slightly less opulent style 
than the Draycott, has now been closed by the estate. 


WAITER! THERe's 
AN ELK IN 


WOLVES HAVE HAD a bad press down the centuries, 
not helped by the supposedly innocent animal-hating 
eco-fascist Red Riding Hood and her sadistic wolf- 
baiting crone of a granny. Frankly I’d be happy enough 
to see these extinct native species brought back, but 
why the fences? Wolves pose no significant threat to 
humans, indeed arguably less than that from the rott- 
weilers and bull terriers which seem to chew the heads 
off toddlers with depressing regularity. 

Wild boars are not to be trifled with, but only when 
cornered. (Top Tip — don’t corner a wild boar.) Anyway, 
what about the pumas/cougars/mountain lions, with 
which we’ve seemingly been sharing the landscape for 
20+ years without so much as a scratch to one of us? 

But of course I’m probably in the minority. | under- 
stand that Mr Lister has already fallen foul of legislation 


| which prevents the keeping of predators and prey in the 


same enclosure, eg a piranha in a tank of goldfish. 
Quite whether the entire Alladale estate constitutes an 
“enclosure” is another thing, however. Access is a con- 
cern and where does it end? How would Langmuir’s 
Mountaincraft and Leadership deal with it? Surely a new 
chapter for the syllabus? Draft Ray Mears on to the 
editorial board? And has Murdo Munro encountered 
David Attenborough on his travels? 

In terms of actual Alladale action, | passed an un- 
eventful few hours in the Gleann Mor/Alladale/Glen 
Calvie area on Saturday 10 May. Not much to report, but 
| found wild boar to be very much in residence — behind 
the wire. Only saw half a dozen, but | believe there are 
more as well as elk, which we didn’t see. AB 
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Dislocation, repetition, extraction... 


OCCASIONALLY A HILL DAY comes along that seems un- 
usually full of interest, and Sunday 8 June 2008 on | 
Catstye Cam and Helvellyn was one such day for the Ed | 
and Calum Hind (scion of the Glasgow literary world and 
occasional contributor to these pages). An unhurried 80 
minute-walk from Glenridding brought the day’s first objec- | 
tive: Keppel Cove dam. This stands tight under the north- 
west ridge of Catstye Cam at about 550m, and is a curiosity. 

It was built, as most dams are, to restrain the waters of 
a reservoir, but these had contrived to escape in 1931. This 
caused considerable damage — but no fatalities — in Glen- 
ridding below, and left the bare dam stretched across a 
waterless hollow. It doesn’t seem to have been repaired in 
the subsequent decades, at least not well enough to hold 
water again, but it has stayed upright and remarkably intact 
given how much wind and weather it must have witnessed. 

What is notable about it, from a walker’s point of view, is | 
the airiness of the crest. The TAC visitors didn’t make any 
precise measurements (perhaps a Ponds-based reader | 
could oblige?), but it’s roughly 1.5m wide throughout its 
length of 100 metres or so, and the middie section stands 
20m above the floor of the valley on both sides. It’s a lot 
narrower than the modern hydro dam-tops across which 
people routinely walk (Turret, Sloy and so on), and there’s 
no hint of a parapet or safety rail. It's not quite narrow | 
enough to be a real test of balance, not quite wide enough 
to be a worry-free stroll, especially as throughout its 
length there are small up-jutting bits of wirework, presum- 
ably relics of the days when the dam had a proper crest 
rather than the roughshod appearance it has now. One 
wouldn't want to stumble over the wirework, as the margins 
for error are small: a fall from anywhere in the middle sec- | 
tion would be fatal. The upstream face of the dam is vert- 
ical, the downstream side only marginally less so, maybe 
85°. There are good photographs of it on Ann Bowker’s 
Mad About Mountains site: go to www.keswick.u-net. 
com/, click on Wainwright's Lakeland Fells, then click on 
Eastern Fells, Catstycam (sic), 16/3/03 and 3/10/04. 

The dam is one of those places where mood is likely to | 


play a part. It wouldn't be wise to try and cross it on a windy | 
or icy day, but even in calm conditions it’s possible to | 
imagine arriving at one end and not really fancying it: there 
is, after all, a simple if rather dull down/up alternative 
alongside. There are also fences and Keep Off — Unsafe 
Structure signs at either end, but the intrepid(ish) TAC 
team was up for the adventure, so they clambered over | 
the barrier and set off along the artificial aréte. 

The Ed went first, with Calum close behind although not 
close enough to risk catching a heel, and on reaching the | 
far side it transpired that both had experienced the same 
curious phenomenon. Because the crest is narrow enough 
to see straight down simultaneously out of the corner of 
each eye, at normal walking pace there was a backward- | 
scrolling of the peripheral vision on both sides, a weird | 
visual wooshing due to the difference in perceived relative 
speed between the dam crest and the ground away below. | 
While not quite prompting dizzy-wobbliness, this did add a 
certain edge to the process. It was like a vertiginous form 
of travel sickness, akin to gazing sideways out of a moving | 
car while keeping half an eye on the forward view through 
the windscreen. 
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Neither walker had experienced anything quite like it be- 
fore, and both found that it led to a slight slowing, where- 
upon the effect became less of a problem. Another tactic 
might have been to use hands as blinkers, blocking out 
everything other than the dam-top itself. 

It felt rather exhilarating in a glad-to-get-across kind of 
way. It’s almost certainly good practice for something, al- 
though quite what is open to question. Perhaps the nearest 


| real-hill equivalents, in Scotland at least, are the flat part of 


the Devil's Ridge, and the upper part of the long side of the 


| In Pinn, from where the angle banks off and it becomes lit- 


tle more than an awkward and very exposed walk. (It could 
also form early-stage training for El Caminito del Rey; see 
www. brightcove.tv/title.jsp ?title=1438490562 for some- 
thing genuinely airy; thanks to Mr Blackett for the link.) 
Have any readers crossed Keppel Cove dam, and have 
there been any scares? Do let TAC know if so: it doesn’t 
seem to be much written about, perhaps because of 
health-and-safety concerns on the part of publishers, per- 


| haps because it’s not that often done, especially given 


tthe Keep Off signs. Looking back down from halfway up 
Catstye Cam, one other party was seen to approach it, but 
they took the solid-ground bypass route alongside. Wimps. 


THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN ENOUGH excitement for one 
day, but it was only the start. Catstye Cam was duly slogged 
up (the bottom part is quite steep and messy, akin to the 
slope up Stuc a’Chroin from the Vorlich col, but higher is 
more pleasant, especially if the path is avoided), then 
Swirral Edge was crossed en route to the Helvellyn plat- 
eau. Swirral — and Striding Edge later — felt as wide as 
the five-lane bit of the M8 compared with the dam. 

It was busy on top, as busy as any sunny summer Sun- 
day on Helvellyn (that’s part of the point of going there: to 
see the masses out enjoying themselves), and after lunch 
at the edge of the Red Tarn slope the afternoon session 
started with a stroll across to the memorial to Mr Dixon and 


his allegedly flesh-nibbling dog. 


Here a group of six or seven blokes came across, and 


| one asked if Striding Edge was the intention. On being told 


yes, Mr Spokesman-Bloke said there was an injured walker 
down there and asked if help could be provided when he 
was reached. The answer was of course yes, but the odd- 
ness of the request was shown by the following exchange: 
Ed — “But surely he can’t be that badly injured if you left 
him?” Mr S-B — “Well, yes, he is in quite a bad way...”. 
The casualty was duly found, 20 minutes later, at the 


| foot of the bottleneck chimney at the west end of Striding 


Edge. This is arguably the only place on the ridge that calls 
for genuine Grade 1 scrambling and is where (presumably) 
most Helvellyn incidents and accidents occur. The man 
was aged around 50, from Essex, and was indeed in less 
than great shape. He had slipped coming down the chim- 
ney (he later said that he might have rushed slightly due to 
having felt pressure from the queue) and had clattered 
sideways into the rock. It immediately appeared, even to 
laymen’s eyes, that one of his shoulders had dislocated. It 
was a warm day — during the 90 minutes or more that 
followed, the TAC pair didn’t resort to trackie tops never 


' mind fleeces — but the casualty sat hunched inside a ca- 


goule, flinching as waves of pain went through him. His 
son, 20-ish, was there, and while the father had climbed a 
few hills in his time and had even been along Striding Edge 
before, the son was new to the game. The holiday had been 
to introduce him to its joys. Some introduction. 

A young couple were hanging around offering en- 
couragement and ibuprofen, but headed off once the TAC 
team said they would stay as long as was needed. To 
fast-forward the next bit of the story, Patterdale MRT were 
phoned by the son once it became clear that there was no 
sensible way of helping the father down given that he 
couldn’t use his hands (the slope down to Red Tarn was 
too loose and messy), and after 90 minutes the doughty 


team members began to appear, the dislocation was for- 


mally diagnosed and in due course the casualty was | 


winched and wheeched away to Cumberland Infirmary by | that they'd had to dwell on it. And at least they did ensure, 


the big yellow taxi that arrived from RAF Boulmer. 

So, a happy ending to a fairly routine hill-accident, if a 
decidedly painful one for the casualty himself. What stuck 
in the mind, however, was the behaviour of the group met 
up on the Helvellyn plateau. It’s impossible to know what 
they were thinking (unless one of them responds to this 
piece come TAC75), and there should be no suggestion 
of malice in what they did — it was fecklessness at worst. 
But given that they appeared to have either seen the acci- 
dent happen, or to have passed by in the immediate after- 
math, why didn’t they hang around to offer assistance 
rather than asking others to do so half an hour later? 
They were well placed to provide help, in that three or 
four could have stayed with the casualty while the rest 
hared downhill. In the days before mobile phones, some- 
one would have had to have physically gone to get help; 
has the ubiquity of phones on hills caused the traditional 
and most obvious way of helping a casualty to be eroded 
so quickly? Alternatively, of course, one of them could 
have phoned, but again it appears that they didn’t. 

Late that night, after Calum turned on his computer back 
home in Glasgow, he came across something called “by- 
stander effect”, summarised in its Wikipedia entry as fol- 
lows: “Solitary individuals will typically intervene if another 
person is in need of help: this is known as bystander in- 
tervention. However, researchers were surprised to find 
that help is less likely to be given if more people are pre- 
sent. In some situations, a large group of bystanders may 
fail to help a person who obviously needs help.” Was this 
what was happening here? Helvellyn was undoubtedly 
busy, and bystander effect would suggest that the group 
might not have acted in the way they did had the casualty 
been the only other person on the hill. Their being a small 
and seemingly informal group — with peer pressure possi- 
bly an issue — might also have come into play. Ditto the 
location: a famous Lakeland fell which serves as a magnet 
for all manner of non-regular hillgoers, as opposed to 
some away-up-a-glen Scottish hill where everyone is likely 
to be fairly experienced and clued-in to the idea that if an 
injured person is found, one’s own agenda has to be put 
on hold or even abandoned to provide the only assistance 
the person is likely to get. It’s noteworthy in this regard 
that after an hour at the foot of the chimney, the casualty, 
his son and the TAC duo were joined by an experienced- 
looking pair from — in one case — Bearsden, who immedi- 
ately twigged what was happening without being told, and 
who likewise slammed on the brakes and chose to 
hang around until the situation was sorted. In the Highlands, 
this is surely second nature, or damn well ought to be. 

The direction of travel might also have been a factor, 
in that the non-Samaritans were heading towards Hel- 
vellyn when they came across the accident, towards what 
was almost certainly their day’s main target, the summit of 
the hill. Would they have reacted differently — ie hung 
around to offer help — had they been coming off Helvel- 
lyn, with the target already ticked? Impossible to say, and 
in a perverse way it’s to be hoped that they would have 
reacted the same, suggesting it was just dopiness on their 
part rather than any agenda-driven prioritisation of a sum- 
mit over a casualty. (The inevitable comparison with the 
grim 2006 Everest incident — where several summit- 


bound climbers pressed on past the dying David Sharp 
rather than attempting to help or provide in-extremis com- 
pany — was discussed with the Helvellyn man, once it had 
been sussed out that he wasn’t in mortal danger himself. 
Mind you, neither frostbite nor confusion arising from the 
effects of altitude was much of a risk on Striding Edge.) 

To give the walk-on-by party their due, the earnestness 
with which they entreated the TAC duo to provide help did 
suggest that, if not racked with guilt, they had at least de- 
veloped doubts about their behaviour during the half-hour 


albeit by an unorthodox route, that the rescue process 
was set in train and the casualty didn’t end up spending a 
night on the fells. It’s also possible that the casualty, in the 
initial shock of the slip, hadn’t realised the severity of his 
injury and had waved away offers of help. 

But surely the overriding attitude in such situations has 
to be do as you would be done by. Overall, it was a strange 
and thought-provoking incident, and again observations 
are welcome. (The basics are briefly detailed on the 
Patterdale MRT site: go to www.mountainrescue.org.uk, 
then click on 2008 incidents and scroll down to rescue 34.) 


SOME UPDATES on same-hill repeating — see TAC73 
pp3-6. Denis (not Dennis as originally reported) Carr has 
been in touch concerning his North Berwick Law tally. This 
stood at 2289 as of 8/6/08, his 2000th ascent having 
been made on 31/12/00, not during 2005 as reported in 
TAC73. Ascent no.2001 duly came at 7:30am.on 1/1/01. He 
first climbed it in 1977; the most he has done in a year is 
204, in 1993, and the most in a day is seven, in May 1992. 
Now aged in his early 80s, he is “still going up North Ber- 


| wick Law but not as often. | am however still doing Lam- 
| mer Law, parts of the Southern Upland Way and the odd 


Munro”. (This prompts a question: who is the oldest per- 
son to have climbed a Munro? Several people in their early/ 
mid 80s are known to be Munro-active, and there are likely 
to have been ascents of easy Cairnwell-type Munros by 
people in their late 80s. Does anyone know of a nonagen- 


| arian having summited a Munro under their own steam?) 


John Kirk of Colne has also been in touch, concerning 
Pendle. He says he “lost count by the mid-1960s”, but reck- 
ons he is up around 2500 ascents in total. The first came 
in 1957, and “since 1980 | have climbed it in a usual year a 
couple of times a week, perhaps 80 times a year. In the 
1990s | used it as my training ground, and in March | would 
climb it virtually every day, building up by the end of the 
month to five times an evening to get match-fit for the 
Munros. (Five Pendle Hills = one Munro in the fabled ‘Mars 


| Bar’ units.) There are probably lots of runners and others 


who have made many hundreds of ascents, it is rare not to 
meet anyone on the hill. | have climbed it every Christmas 


| morning for the last teens of years, whatever the weather. 


In the early 1970s | could get from road. to summit and 


| back in 17 minutes. Now it takes 45 minutes, so it must 


have grown considerably in the last 40 years!” He has also 
made “perhaps 800-plus” ascents of Boulsworth Hill: 
around 25 times a year and “a tradition for New Years Day”. 
Richard Wood’s totals, as of 12/3/08, were 1046 for 
Sron a’Choire Ghairbh, 1026 for Ben Tee (despite having 
reached 1000 on Ben Tee 21 months before he did so on 
the Sron), and 863 for Meall na Teanga. Sgorr na Diollaid 
also appears likely to reach four figures in due course, it 
being his favoured local hill since he moved from Inver- 
garry to Cannich. Wood is believed to be the only person 
to have achieved the Triple Crown of 1000 different Mari- 
lyns (1511 as of the end of 2007), 1000 Munros (he’s 
been up at least 6000), and 1000 times up the same hill 
(Ben Tee in his case; Munros are discounted to avoid over- 
lap with the second part). If anyone else is reckoned to 
have achieved all three of these, please let TAC know. 
Alan Douglas, meanwhile, made his 2000th ascent of 
Ben Lomond in perfect winter conditions on 18/3/08, while 
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Dislocation, repetition, extraction... 


multi-round Munro specialist Steven Fallon reported being 
just 15 hills short of his 14th round as of 21 July (“six in the 
far north and nine on Skye”), with a possible finish in Sep- 
tember. It will have been over two years since his 13th fin- 
ish (Sgurr nan Eag, 16/7/06). “All this hill racing gets in the 
way,” he notes. He’s pretty damn good at the hill racing, 
though, having had a steady succession of high-place fin- 
ishes wearing his Carnethy vest, and having won on the 
aforementioned Ben Tee last year. 


‘IT’S LIKE COMMENTATING from the top of Ben Lo- 
mond” — Chick Young on Radio Scotland, 10 April, during 
the UEFA Cup quarter-final between Sporting Clube de 
Portugal (aka Sporting Lisbon) and Rangers at the Es- 


tadio José Alvalade. The stadium’s capacity, 50466, is ex- | 


actly the same as the capacity of Ben Lomond. Remarkable. 


ON THE SUBJECT of Rangers, this was spotted by Stuart 
Benn in the Belfast News Letter, 7 April: 


Orangemen are planning to carry a Lambeg drum to the 
top of Ben Nevis, the highest peak in the United King- 
dom. Members of Banbridge Bible and Crown Defend- 
ers LOL 423 have already taken a Lambeg to the top of 
Slieve Donard. They raised £4300 for the Orange Order 
Ghana fund through sponsorship of the Slieve Donard 
climb. The Order has members in Ghana and the mon- 
ey will be spent supporting its work there. “About 30 of 
us took it in turns to carry the drum to the top of Slieve 
Donard in June last year,” said lodge Worshipful Mast- 
er David Watson. “It was primarily a fundraising project, 
but there was a lot of fun included as well. 

“It was amazing to stand at the top of the mountain 
and beat the drum. Practically everyone who made the 
climb wanted to finish off by playing the Lambeg. 

“Orangemen belonging to Sons of Conquerers [sic] 
LOL 162 from Glasgow have strong links with their 
brethren in Co Down and four of them came over for 
the Slieve Donard adventure. 

“Our Scottish friends suggested we go to the top of 
Ben Nevis and we thought why not? The drum is about 
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two stone in weight and we have designed a special 
stretcher to carry it to the top. It will be fairly tough 
work and we are already in training.” 


LOL indeed. “Derry Lodge might have been more appro- 
priate”, notes Benn. 


HAMISH BROWN’S The Last Hundred (his 1994 collection 
of essays with the tremendous side-on picture of Tower 
Gap on the cover) doesn’t seem the most likely of books 
to make an appearance on Newsnight. But there it was, 
on the 18 July edition, clearly visible on a bookshelf along- 
side Gordon Brown’s The Red Paper on Scotland, during 
an interview with Bill Campbell of Mainstream Publishing. 


TAC HASN’T YET been able to establish whether Gordon 
Brown has climbed any hills during his short time in office 
(unlikely, but you never know), but following the reports in 
TAC73 that William Gladstone and Tony Blair both manag- 
ed prime ministerial ascents (Ben Macdui and a couple of 
Pyrenean things respectively), further investigations have 
been made. TAC wrote to the cricket-loving John Major, and 
his chief of staff, Arabella Warburton, kindly replied: “Un- 
fortunately, whilst Sir John was working in Nigeria in 1966, 
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and a passenger in someone else’s car, he was involved in 
a rather serious car accident in which he almost lost a leg. 
I'm afraid this has, of course, seriously restricted his active 
participation in most outdoor activities, including hill walking.” 

As for Major’s predecessor, it’s hard to imagine Mrs T climb- 
ing any hill at all, at least not without trying to privatise it, and 
this appears to be confirmed by a posting on lain Dale’s 


| blog (http://iaindale.blogspot.com/) on 6 April. Dale quoted 
| an extract from Ferdinand Mount’s memoir Cold Cream: My 


Early Life and Other Mistakes. Mount was head of Thatch- 
er’s policy unit, and recalls an incident from the early 1980s: 


Her mother-hen aspect is always to the fore in her con- 
cern for her staff, even in the relentless routine of Down- 
ing Street. “You’ve got a cold coming on, Ferdy.” 

“No, | don’t think so, Prime Minister.” 

“Yes, you have, I’m sure. You need some Redoxon.” 
“Honestly, Prime Minister, | promise you | haven't.” 

It is 9:30pm and the meeting has already been going 
on for two hours and | have been groaning inwardly at 
the mind-numbing tedium of it all and unfortunately one 
of the groans has escaped. 

“ve got some Redoxon in the flat. I'll go and get it.” 
“No, please don’t. I’m sure we’ve got some at home and 
anyway | don’t need it.” 

“One always needs Redoxon.” And she shoots out of the 
room, up two and a haif flights of stairs, to get me the 
blasted pills that | don’t need, while everyone else in the 
room looks furiously at me for causing this further delay. 

It is hard to think of another prime minister in British 
history who would have insisted on interrupting a meet- 
ing and going to get the Redoxon herself. In fact, looking 
back on it, | think going upstairs to fetch it was the most 
sustained piece of physical exercise | ever saw her take. 


So it appears that the notion of Maggie having enjoyed the 
odd walking weekend with Denis can be deemed unlikely. 
(Their having taken a stroll up Ingleborough after hopping off 
the Settle-to-Carlisle train at Ribblehead is even less likely, 
given her antipathy towards the railway network.) Possibili- 
ties concerning various earlier premiers remain, however. 

Late news: on 14 August Helen Clark, current New Zea- 
land PM, along with her husband and the country’s energy 
and tourism ministers, spent the day ski-touring in the Two 
Thumb Range. On returning to a hut, their guide, Gottlieb 
Braun-Elwert (59), collapsed and died. See www.alpinist. 
com/ The range rises to 2073m at Beuzenberg Peak. 


HILL-RELATED personalised number plates (CAN 15P etc) 
have featured in these pages before (see p17 of both TAC50 
and TAC51), so it was amusing to see JMU 1R parked less 
than a mile from TAC Towers in mid-July. Presumably a few 
John Muir fans — the kind of people labelled “Wildernistas” 
by Messrs Gray and Spedding — would secretly hanker after 


| such a plate; imagine, for instance, the bragging rights that 


would come from being able to park it at a John Muir Trust 
conference. But when spotted, JMU 1R was attached to a 
Range Rover, and what’s more a very swish-looking, bells- 
and-whistles Range Rover. So we have a delicious quan- 
dary: one of the most eco-desirable plates attached to one 
of the most gas-guzzling, climate-changing vehicles. What is 
a planet-saving eco-head with leanings towards car-vanity 
meant to do? Buy the plate and reassign it to a Prius? 


SPOTTED BY TAC’s proofreader, on the Archers 
messageboard, www.bbc.co.uk/dna/mbarchers/, at the 
start of July: a user named Kelsa replying to someone who 
goes by the pseudonym Drystane Dyke: 


A guy | know has been told to rewrite, in a guide book 
he has written, all references to drystane dykes “be- 
cause the English won’t understand the term”. (Guide 
is to Scottish mountains, published by Scottish Moun- 
taineering Council) 


“Scottish Mountaineering Council” could be either the SMC or 
the MCofS, probably the former. Who is the guy Kelsa 


knows, and is it indeed policy to deScotificate their guide- 
books? Does Richard Lochhead, Cabinet Secretary for Ru- 
ral Affairs and the Environment at Holyrood, know of this? 


MIKE DALES, once of the MCofS, now with the Scottish 
Canoe Association, brings news of plans to close the final 


600 metres of the Glen Etive road, the bit along the loch- | mildly, fanatical about birds”. Coward appears frequent- 


: ly in the first part of the collection, and Wainwright notes 
| that he was “given a signed column (only the initials TAC 


shore. It’s timber-extraction time, and here, as at other lo- 
cations (eg the northeastern shore of Loch Lomond), it’s not 
straightforward. The Etive alterations will, Dales notes, “af- 
fect sea paddlers more than walkers, but will make a differ- 
ence to all who go to the end of the road for their recreation”. 

Highland Council (HC) has refused to allow Scottish Wood- 


lands to extract overland, which would have entailed major | 


disruption along the 13-mile Glen Etive road to Rannoch 
Moor and the A82. The road is owned by Glenetive Estate 
(part of Blackmount Estate), but is maintained by HC. So 
it's to be done by sea, and the timber lorries need access to 
the pier at the head of the loch. A proposal to build a new 
forest road, parallel to and uphill from the current road, was 
also refused, as it’s a designated/protected area. 


number of lorries trundle along it over a considerable period. 
Given the impact this will have on walkers, climbers and 
kayakers, HC is building a new free car park which, Dales 
reports, “will include launching facilities down to the mean 
low water spring contour line and at least 15 parking spaces. 
Driving down the glen, it will be on the left-hand side just 
before the barrier. When timber operations aren’t ongoing, 
the barrier will be removed and the public will be able to 
drive to the pier as they do at the moment. The car park will 
be available for use at all times. Overall | feel we have got a 
good deal out of this for recreational visitors to the glen.” 

As to the timescale, felling could go on for “20 years or 
more” according to a senior Scottish Woodiands official. It’s 
believed however that most felling will be completed over 
the next five years, “with a much lower level of production 
thereafter’. The car park should be completed by late Sep- 


tember, and although forestry work has already started, the 

end of the road hasn’t been closed as of going to press. 
As to how the felling might affect the useful Gleann Char- 

nan track to Beinn Fhionnlaidh, that remains to be seen. 


THROUGH THE POST, from the Guardian, comes A Gieam- 
ing Landscape, a rather fine collection of Country Diary 
pieces from the paper dating back to 1904. (Aurum Press, 
ISBN 978 1 84513 368 9, £8.99.) It’s more flowers and birds 
than hills and crags (at least until Harry Griffin makes his 
first appearance, in 1952), but it’s a good read, helped con- 
siderably by a nicely written series of introductory pieces 
by Martin Wainwright, the paper’s northern editor. The first 
country diarist (and still one of the best) was Thomas Cow- 
ard, a Cheshire-based dyer and bleacher “who was, to put 


but that was fame in those days)”. Fame these days, too. 


MARTIN WAINWRIGHT also wrote, in the Guardian for 25 
August, of the death five days earlier of his namesake Betty, 
widow of the great AW. She was aged 86 and had been ill 
for some time. MW recalled the early days of her fell- 
wandering: “He [AW] initially refused to take her on the fells, 
but she was eventually allowed to go, so long as she 


| stayed a few paces behind and did not talk.” 


LOST ON 12 July, a Tag watch, on the way down from 
Aonach Shasuinn, probably on the track from Cougie to the 


| Loch Affric car park. And found, part-way up the west side 
Hence the lower part of the existing road will see a large | 


of Ben Buck in the Ochils on 16 August, a TOG 24 jacket. 


THE EDITOR sends hearty congratulations to long-time 
TAC reader Gordon Ingall of Dalton-in-Furness, who com- 
pleted an impressively slow Munro round when he climbed 


| the In Pinn on 8 August. First to last took exactly 51 years. 


FINALLY, a couple of interesting blogs. John Dunbavin (plus 
dog) has spent the summer walking from Kendal to Cape 


| Wrath via all the Munros to raise money for the Anthony 


Nolan Trust and Second Chances German Shepherd Res- 
cue. Details at www.johnandskye.blogspot.com/, and fora 


| list of previous self-propelled solo rounds of the Munros, 


see TAC68 p4. The Ed missed bumping into him by just 24 
hours at the Allt Sheicheachan bothy in mid-July. 

And further south, Ray Wood is monitoring the weather- 
hindered progress of the Snowdon summit café reconstruc- 
tion: http://blog.snowdonia-active.com/ 


Dear TAC, 


Gordon Smith’s piece about altitude 
records for bands (TAC73 p7) had us 
thinking about the other geographical 
extremities. East and west are rather 
arbitrary and could theoretically be 
achieved by the same lot on the same 
day. The south looks to be in the bag 
courtesy of the 2007 Live Earth gig at 
Rothera Research Station on the An- 
tarctic Peninsula (www.msnbc.msn. 
com/id/19221919/wid/18298287), 
though it does raise the question of 
what constitutes a band as they look to 
be a one-time collection of people 
brought together for just that event. No 
such issues for our contender for north- 
ernmost — a gig at 78° 31.5'N 16°02'E 
(795 miles from the pole) by touring out- 
fit Schmeerenburgh. 

The evening of 30/6/07 saw us — 
and every other rock fan in Spitsbergen 
lucky enough to have the hottest ticket 
in town — huddled at the quay in 
Longyearbyen waiting for the specially 
chartered boat to arrive. When it dock- 


ed, it disgorged some very green- 
looking passengers; we were in for 
a bumpy two-hour trip across the 
stormy Isfjorden to the venue. We 
arrived at Skansbukta, which you 
won't find in any list of the world’s 
great concert halls because it’s a 
completely unremarkable piece of 
tundra, and there was a cruise ship 
already anchored. News travels in 
those parts, or were they just enjoy- 
ing the peace and quiet? If the latter, 
then they wouldn’t for much longer. 

The roadies got to work and be- 
fore long gladiatorial music blasted 
out of the sound system, bounced off 
the cliffs and drifted out over the 
water. Then out of the swirling mist 
(well, smoke from signal flares) strode 
the band. We’re not saying it was 
unique, but to see a baid aurora 
borealis-studying drummer (think Ed 
Cassidy of Spirit) and a kohl-eyelin- 
ed, kilted singer on the tundra shout- 
ing “Listen up, you motherf&*$4%s!” 
to a bunch of folk in cagoules (sur- 
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vival suits for the wimps) and some rath- 
er bemused fulmars would rate as un- 
usual in even the most varied of lives. 

Way after midnight and the regulation 
couple of encores, the show was over 
and an hour later band, fans, equipment 
and barbecue were ready for the even 
rougher crossing back to normality. 

For a flavour, click on News then Pic- 
ture Gallery at www.schmeerenburgh. 
com Better still, stand outside in a cold 
drizzle with American Idiot on at full 
blast, fix yourself a reindeer burger, 
pour half your beer over yourself, drink 
the other half then stick your fingers 
down your throat. 


Yours in rock, 
Stuart Benn / Barbara Brodie 
Culloden 


ee aa Ce ee 
Dear TAC, 


An otherwise excellent TAC73 was 
somewhat spoiled by a half-baked eff- 
ort by Gordon Smith in Scrambles 
Amongst the LPs that had enough 
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The Angry Inbox 


Windfarms are going up everywhere on the British hills, or so it seems. Certainly it’s increasingly hard to avoid the 


twirl of turbines, and this creeping ubiquity (or insidious industrialisation as some would have it) is provoking a 
wide variety of emotions, from enthusiasm to annoyance. David Gray and Nick Spedding offer some thoughts 


“You can’t argue with its proponents’ basic intentions, but 
wind technology is inappropriate for Britain’s last wild 
places — a plain moral fact about a crucial spiritual re- 
source that governments and ‘green’ zealots must heed 
before the land is entirely lost.” 


— Jim Perrin, Guardian Country Diary, 10/3/07 


IN TAC70, we unleashed the Wildernista on an unsuspecting 
world. Now we return to consider their beliefs in more detail, 
particularly their views on the development of Lucifer’s own 
turbines: the windfarm. In discussing windfarms, we make no 
great claims to originality (the pro and anti arguments have 
been well rehearsed in previous TACs and elsewhere), but the 
issue refuses to go away. 

Wildernistas, to recap, enjoy a quasi-spiritual relationship 
with nature, and often assume a moral superiority over those 
who do not fully appreciate our wild places. The landscape 
that they hold so dear, however, is a romantic idyll. In desig- 
nating certain places as “wild”, the wildernistas must confront 
various man-made artefacts and decide which are authentic 
and acceptable parts of the landscape, and which are not. 

Take the humble cairn, for example. In the wildernista 
aesthetic, a man-made pile of stones arranged to assist navi- 
gation and aid progress should be kicked down immediately. 
But a pile of stones spread neatly across a dug-out hillside to 
assist navigation and aid progress (a traditional stalkers’ path) 
is not only acceptable, but celebrated as a feat of engineering. 


removed. But there is no lobby to demolish the Great Gable 
summit war memorial or what remains of the Ben Nevis ob- 
servatory, so the more large-scale and enduring man-made 


paraphernalia are evidently fine. 

Another example of this aesthetic selectivity is power gen- 
eration. Nothing puts the wind up a wildernista like a windfarm. 
Before we proceed, let’s be clear. We are not arguing for 
windfarms everywhere. We have no wish to comment on the 
potential for wind energy to fight global warming (we’re not 
engineers or economists). We recognise that windfarm con- 
struction disrupts the environment (as do many other things 
that escape the wrath of the wildernista — hillwalkers’ boots, 
for instance). But we object to the way in which the anti- 
windfarm claims are presented by the likes of Jim Perrin in 
our opening quote. “Plain moral fact”? Sure, some morals 
are more widely held, or are more enduring, than others, but 
“Windfarms Are Evil” has yet to be carved on tablets of stone. 

The key issue is this: at what point do windmills become a 


| bad thing? The John Muir Trust, for instance, is happy to 


support the three turbines that power Mackie’s ice-cream 
factory in the pastoral heartland of Aberdeenshire (and frank- 
ly we would support the siting of a fast breeder reactor on 
the top of Bennachie if it secured supplies of the sublime 
Honeycomb Harvest), but it objects to “industrial” windfarms 
in the highlands and islands. There must be a “line in the peat” 
as the landscape becomes more “wild” (which is not necess- 
arily to say more scenic, or somehow better), or as the tur- 


| bines become larger and more numerous. But just what and 


where is this threshold? The issue is far more complex than 


| implied by the fundamentalist rhetoric of the wildernistas. 
Personal memorials on the hill are bad and should be | 


A further complication, as Paul Gardner noted in TAC5S7 


| (p13), is that “people’s impressions of windfarms are subjec- 


tive and equally valid”. There are many who rather like them, 
who find beauty in the juxtaposition of the “natural” and the 


padding to have easily cushioned the 
unfortunate fall by the Ed on Creag 
Mhor. Curiously enough, the subject of 
highest gigs was raised on the RHB 
message board in October 2007, so 
perhaps Gordon Smith not only lifted 
the idea for his piece there but maybe 
he is also one of those “sad, lonely, 
frustrated obsessives” he describes so 
succinctly in his final para. 


Cheers, Brent Lynam, Whitgreave 


Ed. — You're perfectly entitled to dis- 
like something in TAC of course (it puts 
you in esteemed company), but | don’t 
think Gordon Smith’s piece was nabbed 
from RHB. It came about through his 
having spotted mention of the Glenn 
Tilbrook Everest gig here: www. 
lovehopestrength.com/everest/, plus 
— as he said in the piece — through 
lengthy cogitation about the Badger Bill 
Ben Nevis comment in TAC53. 
Anyway, the British Sea Power Tan 
Hill gig, which started the RHB discus- 
sion on 8/10/07 but wasn’t mentioned 
in TAC73, was trailed by BBC Cumbria 
as early as 10/9/07, see www.bbc.co. 
uk/cumbria/contenvt/articles/2007/09/ 
10/british_sea_power_feature.shtml 
Late July saw more musical sum- 
miting. A trio known as The Extreme 
Cellists, according to the excellent 
grough site, “have conquered Ben Ne- 


vis, Scafell Pike, Snowdon and Car- 
rauntoohil, carrying their instruments 
up each mountain and playing them 
at the peaks”. See www.grough.co. 
uk/content/view/1045/2/ and www. 
extreme-cello.com/ 

PEs set SS Ses eb at a 
Dear TAC, 


Reading all the recent hoo-ha about 
mobile phones on hills reminded me 
of an incident on Druim an lubhair 
en route to Garbh Bheinn (Ardgour) a 
couple of years ago when walking 
with the Guiseley Old Boys. Being at 
the front of our sizeable (numbers 
rather than weight) party, | was resting 
while the others caught up. Highly 
respected group leader JRH was also 
up front. While refuelling with a high 
energy roll-up, he pulled out his mo- 
bile phone to my initial annoyance. 
After he greeted the person at the 
other end, he asked what the forecast 
was. As we were planning to travel 
north to An Teallach my enthusiasm 
for the call increased considerably. 
On finishing the call | asked what 
the weather was going to be like for 
the rest of our week. A rather happy 
JRH replied that he had no idea but 
that he was cock-a-hoop about the 
forecasted profit on a business deal 
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he had been working on the day before. 
My enthusiasm for the call vanished. 


Regards, Mat Webster, Torridon 
Da ee 
Dear TAC, 


| was interested to see mention of 
Pishwanton Wood (TAC73 p18), an 
odd name I'd also come across as I’ve 
been grazing maps of Scotland in odd 
moments for weird or wonderful 
names. (The poem Canedolia by Edwin 
Morgan is entirely made up of such.) 
Some are odd indeed: Pottiehill, Skel- 
pie, Cabbagehall, Cockmylane, Turd- 
ees, Bunkle, Glenduckie, Pluck the 
Crow Point, Crumblie Hill, Rotten Bot- 
tom, Drip, Lookabootye... 

A surprising number of foreign names 
appear: Abyssinia, Ararat, Balaclava, 
Barbados, Beulah, California, Carth- 
ogena, Champfleurie, 
Chatelherault, 
Dublin, Gibraltar, 
Greenland, 


eae pS 


Wanton behaviour 


engineered, and who are happy to see a substantial windfarm 
add character to an otherwise dull stretch of hillside. The 
tipping point for the windfarm aesthete lies further along the 
development continuum than that for the JMT or the Moun- 
taineering Council of Scotland. Mitigation of climate change, 
support for grassroots development, exploitation by multi- 
national corporations: these add further complications that 
carry the debate far beyond Perrin’s plain moral facts. 

Despite this, some take a zero-tolerance approach. For more 
radical wildernistas, the Highlands are untainted and pre- 
industrial and all intrusive development, most especially 
windfarms, must be opposed. Which brings us to the “The 
Wilderness World of Cameron McNeish”. Mr McWilderneish 
has treated the development of windfarms as something of a 
cause célébre, he regards them as “a big problem”, and is 
increasingly turning TGO into an anti-windfarm protest 
magazine. In one of his anti-windfarm posts on the Outdoors 
Magic website — in January 2007 in opposition to a propos- 
ed development on the north side of the Loch Arkaig road 
— he thundered: “If this isn’t mass industrialisation of a tract 
of wild land then I don’t know what is.” 

Well, what about the dozens of hydroelectric schemes 
located across the Highlands, for starters? Each had a huge 
environmental and social impact in its day — and an enduring 
visual one. Yet we rarely hear complaints about intrusion or 
calls for them to be decommissioned. When challenged on 
this, McNeish countered that “hydro power has, in various 
places, affected the look of the lochs”, but a hydro scheme 
wouldn’t be visible from a mountain top 30 miles away. 

So erecting windmills on an otherwise dull hill is tanta- 
mount to heresy, but extending Loch Monar by a natural- 
looking three miles (obliterating 60 dwelling places, some of 
the best arable land in the Highlands and an important wild- 
fowl breeding marsh), or raising Loch Quoich by 100 feet, is 
merely a bit of aesthetic tinkering. Ironically, not only are 
these products of “mass industrialisation” now part of the 
“fabric” of our wild places, but by making Lurg Mhor and 


Ben Aden less accessible and consequently a great deal 
“wilder”, the Monar and Quoich schemes have undoubtedly 
enhanced the attractiveness of these mountains in the eyes 
of many wildernistas. 

Our main problem with the fundamentalist view on wind- 


| farms is that the Highlands are already industrialised. The Loch 


Arkaig development is opposed because of its visibility from 
the Ben Nevis and Glen Coe national scenic areas. There is 
indeed much to delight the eye in this corner of Lochaber: the 
savage magnificence of the Fort William aluminium smelt- 
er and the Corpach paper mill (a legacy of the Highlands 
and Islands Development Board and its explicit attempt to 
industrialise the area for the benefit of those who actually live 
there). Further east, many opposed the development of the 
Cairn Gorm funicular, which would impact on the splendour 
of the rusting ski-lifts. Similarly, wildernistas oppose the 
proposed Dirrie More power line, which would detract from 
the haunting solitude of the A835 and the towering precipice 
of the Glascarnoch dam. 

The reality of the Highlands is that spectacular scenery sits 
side-by-side with spectacular ugliness. Large-scale develop- 
ment within our mountain areas is nothing new. Perhaps the 
wildernistas just don’t see it? Their landscape, as we said at 
the start, is a romantic idyll and much appears to be airbrush- 
ed out subconsciously and selectively. 

In conclusion, a question: how many years might it take 
before windfarms, like their hydroelectric predecessors, are 
regarded as part of the “authentic fabric” of our wild places? 


AAH! THe 
SOLITUDE! 


Jericho, Lamancha, Macedonia, Mos- 
cow, New Orleans, New York, Nice, 
Patria, Pisgah, Portobello, Rome, Ros- 
etta, Sebastopol, Sodom, Spion Kop, 
Trafalgar, Troy, Waterloo, Zanzibar. I'd 
like to hear of others, but beware 
names such as Calgary, Dallas, Hou- 
ston and Pitcairn: exports, not invaders. 

But these are just decoration. The 
oddities have ranged from a bus stop 
in Unst to a gravestone as a lighthouse 
on the Mull of Galloway, via things 
such as Queensferry’s Burryman, a 
church that moved, the Well of the 
Heads, Ardnoe’s cholera grave, coal 
furniture, inscription howlers and much 
else. (I’ve seen two gravestones with 
people dying on 31 April, and what 
about young Arnot: Born 1859, Died 
1840.) Some are well known like Mac- 
Caig’s Tower or the Pineapple, but I'd 
welcome anything considered odd. Do 
please send me any ideas — with a 
six-figure grid ref if possible. 


Yours, Hamish Brown, 26 Kirkcaldy Rd, 
Burntisland, Fife KY3 9HQ 


Ed. — Another oddity is the bump just 
over 400m high in the Little Glen Shee 
mini-range northwest of Perth, at 
NN995367. This is nameless on 
Landrangers 52 and 53, but appears 
as “The D” on Explorer 379. The sum- 
mit is shown as an antiquity cairn, and 


it's unclear whether the single-letter 
name refers to this or to the summit 
area as a whole. It could form part 
of an minimal expedition also taking 
in Ae village (north of Dumfries, 
LR78, NX983892) and the Water of 
E (near Foyers, LR35, NH544140). 

Incidentally, is it not Barbadoes 
rather than Barbados? Or do both 
exist? Barbadoes is on Landranger 
57 at NS549968, 4km west of anoth- 
er very fine name, Pendicles of 
Collymoon. And with regard to 
poems made from place names, Alan 
Dawson tried his hand at these in 
the most recent issue of Marhofn; 
see the section entitled Sheet Music: 
www.rhb.org.uk/marhofn/ 
marhofn183/marhofn18327.htm 
and also www.mirehouse.com/ 
poetry-prize/poetry-prize.html 
(ea eee Ss PES 
Dear Editor, 


In the avalanche of coverage of CIC 
Hut affairs in TAC over the years, | 
don’t remember any mention of the 
Mystery of the Wooden Key. 

Half a century ago two impecuni- 
ous young Manchester climbers 
were camping beside the Allt a’ 
Mhuillin near the empty hut in late 
June. Blown and washed out of their 
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tent at around 10pm, and having no mo- 
ney to find accommodation in the Fort, 
they retreated to a lean-to outbuilding. 
This was almost certainly the toilet. 

It was still light and, fumbling under 
the rafters, | discovered a hidden piece 
of planed wood, three feet long, an inch 
wide and a quarter of an inch thick. It had 
a notch cut strategically near one end. 

Poking it around a shutter of the thick 
stone walls of the hut, | found that it lift- 
ed a latch of the inner window. Before 
you could say “Charles Inglis Clark’, we 
were nodding off in two comfortable 
bunks in our wet sleeping bags. We left 
by the same route next morning, care- 
fully replacing the latch, the shutter and 
the wooden key. 

My rope-mate of those days has long 
since gone to that great Tower Ridge in 
the sky (via the Douglas Boulder, of 
course!); but | have always wondered 
who placed that device under those raft- 
ers. Was it an SMC member or (as has 
been suggested by my Scottish hillgoing 
friends) the Creagh Dhu? Their mem- 
bers were equally hard-up in those 
days. 

So | still owe the SMC for one bed- 
night. But the Mystery of the Wooden 
Key remains. Over to you, readers... 


Yours, 
Tom Waghorn, Manchester 


xoqu AsBuy oul 


EVERY HILLWALKING GOLFER will have mused on 
what could be done with a driver from the prominences one 
encounters on the ridges and tops. Potential tees and greens 


get noticed, even the odd bunker or water hazard. It is not | 


just whimsy: I have considered the practicalities of carting 
a club uphill. Usually the fact that my driver cost £100 wins 
out; also — it doesn’t really stow in the old rucksack. The 
walking boots, by contrast, are not much of an impediment. 
On my stag day in May 2003 I battered a ball into Loch 
Lomond using an antiquated four-wood and nary a yard was 
lost due to the full hillwalking gear I was wearing. 

Actually, the main impediment is that a well-struck golf 
shot can only be appreciated by a well-versed golfer. My 
long-suffering wife Sheila has been dragged to four British 
Opens and sundry games of mine and has yet to pick up a 
ball in flight. Imagine knocking one for 300 yards off Lord 
Berkeley’s Seat only for your cagouled companion to ask 
“Did you hit it?” 

Thus we come to the Ed’s latest commission. Golf at alti- 
tude. The world’s (or at least the USA’s) golfers were about 
to descend upon the Gallery Golf Club at Dove Mountain 
Arizona for the World Golf Championships-Accenture 
Match Play Championship. What had caught the Ed’s eye 
was that Gallery stands 836 metres above sea level and thus 
all sorts of freakish effects would be invoked. The same 


club might be travelling an extra ten or 20 metres due to the | 


10% reduction in air density. (As an aside, anyone who can 
be arsed Google-Earthing Dove Mountain Arizona will be 
shocked at the amount of water wasted to make this desert 
bloom like the rose.) 

Let’s start by stating that sport aficionados are not known 
for their scientific rigour. Only the other night I heard foot- 
ball pundit Craig Paterson wittering on about the ball pick- 
ing up speed off the wet turf, and we know without him tell- 
ing us that he believes in the centre-forward’s “ability to 


hover”. Sporting pundits love extremes: home advantage has | 


to be crucial, managers have to be inspirational and missed 
penalties in a European final have to accompany you to 
your dying day. So when a golf hack starts on about alti- 
tude effects, my instinct is to cynicism. However, it should 
be easily checked — it’s only Newtonian physics after all. 

A student of mine — no stranger to Newton’s work — 
once asked why golfers didn’t hit off a one-metre-high tee 
and use something like a baseball bat to loft the ball at 45°. 
Laughable you may think, but Scott Hanvey, like me, had 
spent inordinate amounts of time solving the equations of 
motion in a vacuum. In that world, a nine-degree driver 
would only go 100 metres even if struck by Bubba Watson 
himself. Give Bubba some spin and some real air and we 
are soon up to 230 metres on the fly — the distance until 
first bounce. 

So, will a golf ball go further at altitude? Well, spin is a 
big deal in golf because it produces lift — a non-spinning golf 
ball hardly travels — and the spin effect is dependent on air 
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density. Air is less dense at altitude, therefore less lift, there- 
fore less distance. But then there is drag. There is less drag at 
altitude, so the ball goes further. We have two competing 
effects — less drag lengthening flight, less lift shortening it. 
It seems that less drag wins out at modest altitudes and the 
ball does indeed go further overall with a flatter trajectory 
and more run. 

How do I know all this? Once I managed to find a web page 
with all the necessary equations of motion and lift and drag 
coefficients, it took only a matter of a few hours to embed 
them all in Excel and to churn out the data you are about to 
see. 

The highest golf course in the UK is West Monmouthshire, 
which clocks in at 457m. Apparently it boasts “spectacular 
views over the Gwent, Powys and Monmouthshire country- 
side”, although they make the mistake of showing said views 
on their website. Sweeping flat horizons, really. Would 457m 
produce any measurable effect on the golf? Air pressure is 
pretty linear with altitude and would drop from 1.225kg per 
cubic metre at sea level to about 1.15. Plug that into the lift 
and drag factors and we find that whereas at sea level Bubba 
is flying the ball 234 metres, should he ever drag his trolley 
round West Monmouthshire he’d be flying it 237 metres. 

The highest golf course in Scotland claims to be Braemar at 
346m. Air pressure would be 1.17kg per cubic metre. Need- 
less to say the views here — Ben Avon etc — are consider- 
ably better than the rather tame Welsh-Albion ones. At Brae- 
mar, Bubba would fly the ball 236 metres. Not much differ- 
ence you may think, but the flatter trajectory would give him 
some extra roll — even I can’t be bothered trying to calculate 
that. (Can I just say at this point that I have played Ballater, 
height 201m. Maybe all this explains my having overhit every 
green that day.) 

So finally we come to Dove Mountain Arizona. We know 
that the Yanks like to exaggerate. I remember being told be- 
fore skiing in Colorado that I would virtually fall over from 
the altitude, despite having been higher many times in the 
Alps. It turns out that Bubba flies it 239 metres in Arizona. So 
we have a maximum difference of five metres from sea level, 
with a bit of extra roll. I may for my own amusement go 
and find out if the more lofted clubs with their extra height 
show bigger discrepancies, but at the moment it is looking 
as if some of the differences are hype. 

This being TAC, we need to add a couple of outliers. Eve- 
rest, should they ever build a golf course there (it’s coming, 
surely — Ed.), will show a massive difference in trajectory 
with the driven ball only reaching 11m at apogee compared 
with 20m or so at sea level. But again the lift/drag opposition 
brings the ball home at about the same range: 235 metres. 
Amazing. It is as if the golfing gods are creating a level 
playing-field all over the world. (This assumes the summit of 
Everest to be a Ben Avon-style plateau rather than falling 
away somewhat steeply on all sides.) 

Go to the moon however and it is a different story. Al 
Shepard has of course done this, in 1971 in the Fra Mauro 
Highlands. He hit an adapted Wilson six-iron one-handed 
while wearing a spacesuit and it went “miles and miles and 
miles”. At least that’s that he says on the clip: it was later 
revised to a couple of hundred metres. Stick Bubba Watson 
on the moon, however, with its vacuum and low gravity, 
and we finally see a difference. A whopping 1127 metres is 
the carry. 


Perkin Warbeck (currently playing off 9, and with 124 
Munros sitting snugly alongside the 14 clubs in his bag) 


Next issue: Would Murali’s doosra turn more sharply on 
Kangchenjunga? 


